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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Quite the most interesting Budget item for the week 
is the announcement that Lord Rosebery is to address a 
meeting against the Budget. True Lord Rosebery says 
that the announcement was ‘‘ premature, at any rate ’’. 
This is in effect a confirmation of the announcement. 
Public men find it so easy absolutely to deny embar- 
rassing reports, part true part untrue, that when 
prematurity is the only waiver they can think of, the 
report is evidently true. Not that anyone can be sur- 
prised at Lord Rosebery being opposed to the Budget. 
He could be nothing else. The surprising thing is that 
he should have the courage to come out into the open 
and say so. It will be the definite breaking with his 
old party. He will then be the cross-bench man par 
excellence. So will he be most useful to the country. 


And what more happy or more dignified for him? 
Lofty, aloof from both parties, superior to either, Lord 
Rosebery from his solitary throne will from time to 
time Olympianly intervene in the affairs of men. 


Other rumours are of course afloat. But the day 
for a Free Trade party, being the supposed moderate 
men from both the regular parties, is over. It might 
still be almost dazzlingly officered, but there would be 
nobody to officer. One notion at any rate may be 
scouted. Lord Rosebery is not answering signals 
of distress from the Unionist party. The Radical press 
goes on repeating day by day the story-that the 
Opposition is disheartened and the Budget growing in 
popularity. Things do come to be believed by constant 
repetition, so there is nothing for it but constant denial. 
The Opposition simply could not be disheartened, seeing 
how extremely well they have done; and there is no 


evidence of the popularity of the Budget. There was 
no reason why it should be unpopular until understood ; 
and it is difficult to understand. But, when the 
working classes realise how the Budget will stimulate 
unemployment, then will the truth about the Budget’s 
popularity be out. 


The Government is not going to alter the clauses 
in the Finance Bill which impose new licence duties 
on the public-houses. It will introduce them as first 
drawn. These clauses were objected to by the 
London Liberal members, who sent a deputation 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer urging him to 
alter them and substitute a system of poundage either 
on sales or purchases, instead of fixing the licence 
duties in proportion to the assessed annual value of 
licensed premises. It was believed that his own friends 
had converted the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that the clauses would be altered. Then Mr. Lloyd 
George wanted the brewers to discuss the matter with 
him after he had learned something he did not know 
before. But they remembered how he lectured and 
bullied them when they sent a previous deputation to 
him, and they will have nothing more to do with send- 
ing deputations to him. They are quite right to leave 
Mr. Lloyd George to flounder about in the mess he is 
in with the London Liberal members, and to fight their 
battle their own way. 


Things seem to be coming to a crisis with Mr. Cox 
at Preston. He has recently issued a sort of manifesto 
to the Preston Liberals as to his attitude to the Budget, 
or father to the land taxes. He has not changed in 
any way; he opposes those taxes now as he told them 
before the election he should oppose any taxes of the 
kind. He would not be in Parliament except as a free 
man. All this is true and is the strength of Mr. Cox’ 
position. He has quite a good claim to be allowed to 
be a party to himself. Unfortunately such arrange- 
ments do not easily fit in with modern political condi- 
tions. What ought Conservatives to do with a Liberal 
who is most useful to them for the present, but might 
be a most painful thorn in their flesh in the future? 
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The Development Bill was introduced on Monday 
into the House of Commons. As described, it is to aid 
and develop forestry, agriculture, rural industries, and 
many other prima facie admirable objects calculated to 
promote the economic development of the United 
Kingdom. A Special Fund is provided to make 
grants and loans and, what is of special interest, for 
a Road Board to be formed to improve facilities for 
mcetor trafic. Already we know that the Budget pro- 
vides for the net duties on motor spirit and motor 
licences going for this purpose. We have no quarrel 
with the objects, but the Government’s methods of 
raising money make all their enterprises suspicious. 


The main business of the House this week has, of 
course, been the Irish Land Bill. It must really have 
been quite a treat to Mr. Birrell after his luckless legis- 
lative past to be getting a large and extremely conten- 
tious Bill through so slickly. The truth is he has sur- 
rendered to the Nationalists on every point, and 
Unionists are naturally more or less exhausted by the 
constant Budget fight. All the same the Bill would 
have made small progress but for the help of the guillo- 
tine. The merits of the measure seem almost forgotten. 
The whole thing is a political move; and economics, 
justice, and everything else must go to the wall. Even 
the compulsion clause was let through almost without 
opposition. Yet it compels owners to part with their 
land at a price virtually fixed by the buyers to whom they 
are compelled to sell. Is this sheer exhaustion, or are 
the Lords counted on for redress? 


The Bill for pretending that the sun is further on in 
the heavens than he really is has not obtained the 
approval of the Select Committee. It would not be 
surprising if the decision had been the other way. The 
idea caught on wonderfully in a very short time, and 
now, when the Committee have decided against recom- 
mending it, Mr. Willett is probably right when he says 
that a majority in the House of Commons would vote 
for it. Next year will show. There is a sort of moral 
fervour for the Bill which will survive many defeats ; 
but farmers, the railways, the theatres and music-halls, 
and the Stock Exchange are against it. Its weakness is 
that counter-balancing pecuniary interests do not back 
it ; and nobody gains by it except in a vague way either 
in hours or wages. 


The Selection Board, now in effect the Army 
Council, have just arranged a nice little job. 
They have selected Sir Herbert Miles, whose appoint- 
ment as Quartermaster-General recently caused much 
surprise, to be made a lieutenant-general over the 
heads of several of his seniors. Amongst these officers 
is Major-General Benson, who has performed most 
excellent service both in war and peace time, 
who was specially selected for promotion to major- 
general on account of his services, and who has 
since proved himself in every way qualified for 
the important positions he has held. Moreover, 
he now holds a major-general’s post. Except that 
General Miles is a member of the Army Council, 
there can be no possible reason why General Benson 
should be passed over in his favour. The whole 
proceeding can only be described as a gross abuse 
of the privileges of the Army Council; and we hope 
that Mr. Haldane will be interrogated very closely on 
the subject. 


Lord Kitchener, in the approved English fashion, 
has had his dinner of farewell at Simla. But though 
a customary function, it was an exceptional event, 
exceptional in the man. Lord Kitchener has been 
no ordinary Commander-in-Chief in India—even his 
harshest critics, his enemies, if we must speak plainly, 
will admit that. He has left a mark on the Indian 
Army, indeed on India, that must last. Some words 
of his given at this dinner explain why. His principle 
of action has been to do everything on a thought-out 
plan, and to do everything with an eye fixed on the 
future. In other words, he believes in science in ad- 
ministration. This is the right temper for peace pre- 
paration. It is the temper which will make the way 


clear for success in wartime, when other qualities anq 
another temper are called for. 


On Thursday Mr. Asquith explained to the House 
the general conclusions of the Imperial Defence Con. 
ference. It comes to this: the larger self-governing 
colonies, barring New Zealand, which takes a more 
Imperial view, will have and control their own defensive 
forces, naval and military, but these will be so assimj- 
lated as to be readily convertible for Imperial use, 
Their disposition and armament have been considered 
and arranged at the Conference. None of these con. 
clusions will take effect until they have been approved 
by the respective Parliaments. The Conference has 
been useful as far as it could go; but the general result 
only reminds us how far we are from being an empire, 
The Prime Minister’s phrase *‘ Should these dominions 
desire to assist in the defence of the Empire, in a real 
emergency ”’ has not a pleasant ring about it. But he 
could say nothing else. 


The Australian State Premiers and the Federal 
Government have at last ‘settled their differences as 
to the share of the Customs and Excise Revenue the 
States are to have. At any rate, they have agreed ona 
proposal to be laid before the various parliaments, 
Twenty-five shillings per head of population is to be 
paid out of this revenue to every State Government, 
with an extra grant to Western Australia. This 
means a large abatement of the payment hitherto made 
to the States, amounting in gross to some two and a 
half millions. The Federal Government, of course, 
gains by the exact difference. This is a happy con- 
clusion of an old dispute, if it prove a conclusion and 
the parliaments assent. It will put the Commonwealth 
in a much stronger position to carry out its imperial 
policy. The States, too, will be wise to accept the 
settlement, for they are nearing the term of the 
‘* Braddon clause,’’ and a little more delay would 
leave the Federal Government despot of the situation. 


President Taft is taking a straightforward course 
with his income-tax proposals. Many authorities are 
of opinion that even as things are a scheme could be 
devised which would pass the Supreme Court, but the 
President prefers the more direct and more drastic 
method of adding an article to the Constitution. It will 
be a long and tedious business. The proposal must 
be sanctioned by thirty-five State Legislatures, and so 
far only one has given its consent. What is more 
important, the veto of twelve States will suffice to 
shelve the scheme. Georgia has already voted against 
it, and it seems not unlikely that eleven other Legis- 
latures will be bribed, bullied, or cajoled into hostility. 
And even if the article were sanctioned, Congress would 
still have to pass an Income-tax Bill. On the whole, 
the Yankee capitalists seem safe for some time to 
come. 


China has been warned in time and has settled all 
her differences with Japan. Both parties have got what 
they wanted. China receives full sovereignty and juris- 
diction over Chien-tao, the border-zone between Corea 
and China proper and the cradle of the reigning 
dynasty. The only proviso is that death sentences shall 
be notified to the local Japanese Consuls. Japan, on 
the other hand, safeguards her South Manchurian line 
from competition, arranges for railway extensions into 
Northern Manchuria, and secures important mining 
rights. There has thus been an exchange of economic 
for territorial privileges. China, which is an Eastern 
Power, satisfies her sentiment, and Japan, which is 
(externally) a Western Power, gets the cash. Still if 
both sides are satisfied there is nothing more to be said. 


The new Government in Teheran has discharged the 
little Shah’s Russian tutor and is arranging for his 
education on modern lines, meaning thereby instruction 
in French revolutionary theories. Apart from this it 
does not seem to have done anything, least of all to 
have brought any money into the treasury. Indeed its 
only suggestion as yet is that heavy fines should be 
levied on the adherents of the ex-Shah, a scheme which 
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shows no great advance on the financial policy of the 
old régime. For the rest the ex-Shah has leased a 
villa on the Black Sea, whence he can conduct 
intrigues at a convenient but not excessive distance. 
Has the Persian poison entered into the veins of the 
Ameer’s subjects? There is reason for fear, for such 
news as has recently filtered through from Cabul sug- 
gests that the Ameer’s position is none too happy. 


Mulai Hafid has done something at last. He 
has captured the pretender Bu Hamara, otherwise 
known as El Roghi. After a defeat the Pretender 
took refuge in a mosque, but European civilisation 
has not touched Morocco for nothing, and his 
sanctuary was promptly invaded. The arrest was 
celebrated in fine style at Tangier, and the Diplo- 
matic Corps no doubt paid pretty compliments to 
the authorities. But there is some uneasiness as to 
the captive’s fate. Eastern monarchs have ingenious 
public methods of punishing their enemies, carefully 
calculated to make a strong impression on the spec- 
tators. No doubt Mulai Hafid is eager to give a 
demonstration of his power to his sceptical subjects ; 
but, as Great Britain and France are preparing pro- 
tests, he will do well to yield to their prejudices. After 
all, the Western Powers will be asked to lend money, 
and they can cause trouble if they turn nasty. 


The Spanish advance from Melilla has begun. By 
now all the troops required have been brought up 
to strength and are being sent to the front. But 
disembarkation is a slow business through lack of 
a good harbour, and the equipment for a sub-tropical 
campaign is not yet all at hand. Pith helmets for the 
troops had to be ordered, and the camping-ground 
supplied with water and proper provisions. It is 
unwise to hurry the man on the spot, but a move was 
now fully due. There was serious danger of sickness if 
the troops were kept in their tents much longer. Spain 
must wipe that disastrous word ‘‘ manafia ’’ from her 
language. Happily her King does not lack energy, 
and we expect good things from the general of his 
choice. 


Late in September the German Social Democratic 
party is to hold its annual conference at Leipsic, and 
already the little rifts within the lute are being care- 
fully widened by the party press. As usual, the 
moderate South has provoked the anger of the un- 
compromising North. Last year it was Baden that 
went wrong, her Socialist deputies having attended 
the Grand Duke’s funeral. This year Wuerttemberg 
has been guilty of respect to a living sovereign. It 
happened that when the Wuerttemberg deputies went 
over the Zeppelin works, the King invited them to 
lunch, and the Socialists actually accepted the invita- 
tion! They now defend themselves, first on the 
ground that the King of Wuerttemberg is really quite 
a nice fellow, and secondly by the argument that 
political differences need not be a bar to personal rela- 
tions. But the intolerant Northerners bitterly retort 
that a man is known by the company he keeps, and 
demand an ex cathedra pronouncement at Leipsic. 


The Reichstag has voted the £25,000,000 of new 
taxation, but the money is not coming in. Beer is 
sacrosanct on both sides of the North Sea, and the 
new German duty has provoked trouble. A beer strike 
is now raging in Thuringia. The blame is put on the 
brewers, who raised the price to such an extent as to 
make an extra mark profit per hectolitre, offering as 
an excuse their loss through diminished consumption. 
Hereupon the Social Democratic leaders urged their 
followers to resist this latest piece of capitalist spolia- 
tion, and drink nothing but syrups and mineral waters. 
The ingenious manoeuvre would have failed but for the 
co-operation of the café proprietors, who were harassed 
by their waiters’ demands for higher wages to com- 
pensate for loss of tips. Thus the distributors have 
ceased to order beer, while many consumers are ceasing 
to demand it, and the brewery companies are in dis- 
tress. It is a very pretty little illustration of the play 


of economic forces only possible in a land whose people 
have a strong sense of discipline and no sense of 
humour. 


The Swedish strike still continues, and has now 
entered on its fourth week; but public opinion, which 
has endured the infliction with exemplary patience, is at 
length becoming restive. That it has kept quiet for so 
long is due to the failure of the strike-leaders to destroy 
the mechanism of society. Suggestions for Govern- 
ment mediation are now being ventilated in the press 
and by petition to the Crown, the idea being that 
something should be done to settle the various small 
and isolated labour disputes which formed the basis 
of the movement. It is certain that the Government 
will take the first favourable chance of interven- 
tion. Not all the insistence on the self-control dis- 
played by the workmen in maintaining the public order, 
which they lacked both the power and the courage to 
destroy, can alter the fact that the strike must have 
dealt a blow to the national finances, to the prosperity 
of the people and to the international credit of the 
country. Labour will one day have to answer for its 
lack of patriotism. 


If flying meetings are to go pleasantly and 
smoothly, this week at Rheims shows that the weather 
must be good. Many people there were glad to get 
away; and yet by leaving they missed the two great 
events of the meeting—the flight on Thursday of Mr. 
Latham, whose success may almost have compensated 
him for his Channel misadventure; and that of M. 
Paulhan on Wednesday. Mr. Latham stayed in the 
air twenty-five minutes less than M. Paulhan did; but 
in the less time he made a flight of about ninety-six 
miles, the farthest ever made by man. This was the 
more remarkable as it was made during a storm; and 
gusts of wind had already wrecked M. Fournier's 
machine. Not to have been defeated by the wind was 
more significant than to have made a record distance. 


Yet what hardly needed proof has been abundantly 
proved at Rheims—that the wind determines whether 
it is safe for an aeroplane to attempt any flying; 
though a dead calm is not necessary, as these two 
flights have shown. Up to a certain point a flier may 
depend on his machine; but he can never tell whether 
the next gust will not, by just going beyond that point, 
bring him down to earth. Probably for a considerable 
time to come flying meetings will be rather tame 
affairs, unless weather conditions are almost perfect. 
The events will be too irregular and uncertain. But 
even the young bird cannot be sure of getting exactly 
where he wants at first; and somebody’s aeroplane is 
always doing better than the former best, as Mr. 
Latham’s monoplane did better than M. Bleriot’s 
biplane ; and this seems very promising. 


If games and dances and physical exercises oust a 
lot of the rubbishy subjects taught in elementary 
schools, we shall see something a little more like 
education. ° The Board of Education, to judge from 
the Physical Education Report, has a very reasonable 
notion of the sort of thing suitable for boys and girls 
up to fourteen. If we could only be sure that the 
teachers were competent to follow up the matter in- 
telligently, there would really seem to be a prospect otf 
considerable improvement amongst school children in 
physique, manners, discipline, cleanliness, and intelli- 
gence. But the teachers for so many years have had 
their noses kept over school books that they have not 
learned about the children themselves ; and this is the 
knowledge they need most to lead the children’s games. 


There is a society for teaching morris dances and 
singing games that were known in olden days when 
children were not crammed, but educated, as the Greeks 
were, on music and dancing. But the teachers in 
schools generally not having been so trained themselves, 
they cannot so teach. They have to be taught first, 
and until they have learned the children will not get 
much good. The intention to instruct the teachers is 
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what makes the importance of the new syllabus. Some 
of the instruction has to be in print, but the Board must 
see that the teachers go through the physical training 
under competent instructors, such as those of the 
Association that teaches games and morris dances, and 
not drill the children from the instructions in the 
syllabus alone. To get rid of books as much as pos- 
sible is what is wanted in the schools. 


Sir Joseph Thomson, Cavendish Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics at Cambridge, the newly elected 
President of the British Association, gave his address 
on Wednesday at Winnipeg, where the seventy-ninth 
annual meeting is being held this year. It is twenty- 
five years since the first meeting outside Great Britain 
was held at Montreal. Canada has changed a good 
deal since then, and the President’s first point was that 
the change has been accomplished by applied science. 
Since the Montreal meeting a new body of science 
relating to the physical universe dates from the dis- 
covery of the Réntgen rays, and it was the history of 
discovery during this period that the President for 
the most part discussed. It was very wonderful, very 
fascinating, and an admirable occasion for the exercise 
of faith by the unscientific. Such subjects should beget 
enthusiasm in the student; but Sir Joseph Thomson 
thinks the excessive competition for scholarships 
deadens it. 


** Blanco Posnet’’ has been acted in Dublin, and 
the world has not come to an end. Neither have we 
heard that Mr. Shaw has been consumed in flames or 
gone off in an evil odour. What has gone amiss? 
Surely after all the pother, all the letters, all the talk, 
something ought to have happened. Yet nothing did 
happen except that the play was acted and the audience 
pleased. Guesses why the play was forbidden here 
have been unceasing. Now we must all give it up. 
The play was the last chance; the play at any rate 
would solve the riddle. But the play has been given, 
and not.a glimmer of light does it throw on the reason 
for its prohibition. It is easy, of course, to explain: 
we can all explain it, all who know our way about; 
but a rational explanation is what we were hunting for. 
That we shall never have now. 


Of course, if drama is to have nothing to do with 
truth, is not to touch men and women as they are, is 
to treat them as soulless to please the conventions, 
plays like ‘‘ Blanco Posnet’’ must not see the light. 
But it is difficult to keep patience, if we ought to keep 
it, when we think of the scores of prurient plays, whose 
whole standpoint is irreligious, accepted without a 
shriek, without a qualm, and a play of the high 
seriousness of this one of Mr. Shaw’s hunted as ‘“‘ im- 
proper ’’. Convention is very useful—you cannot carry 
on civilisation without it—and he is a fool that out- 
rages convention. But convention was made for man 
and not man for convention. When a man comes along 
big enough to look behind convention at truth, he is 
not to be stoned because what he has seen is not quite 
what we expected or wanted. 


Mr. W. G. Cavendish-Bentinck, who died suddenly 
on 22 August, was one of those cultivated and able men 
whose talents were little known outside an intimate circle 
of friends. As acting Portland Trustee of the British 
Museum for eighteen years he hardly ever missed a 
meeting, and brought an intelligent mind to bear on all 
the manifold and important subjects there discussed. 
He was of great assistance to the present Duke of Port- 
land, when the latter began the difficult work, not yet 
finished, of examining and classifying the vast amount 
of important political and literary correspondence, cover- 
ing over two centuries and a quarter, now at Welbeck. 
Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck in his early life intended to 
follow his father’s example and a political career—and 
represented Falmouth in Parliament for eleven years— 
but after his defeat in 1895 he never stood again. 


GOVERNMENT BY PHYSICAL FORCE. 


N a House of Commons where the division-bells can 
only muster 260 members, and where therefore it 
is safe to assume that in the chamber itself not more 
than 130 are present, a Bill has been passed this week 
confiscating the whole land of Ireland. The Estates 
Commissioners and the Congested Districts Board be- 
tween them have been given power to acquire com- 
pulsorily any land they choose at a price to be fixed by 
themselves, the buyers, with a view to resale to the 
peasants. There is, of course, nothing objectionable 
in the principle of the compulsory acquisition of land 
for a public purpose, provided that the buyer does not 
fix the price. The moment that term is introduced 
the business becomes simple confiscation. Our object, 
however, is not to criticise Mr. Birrell’s Land Bill, but 
to point out that a measure revolutionising the rural 
life of Ireland is carried, by the guillotine form of 
closure, in a House of Commons where less than forty 
per cent. of the members pass before the tellers, and 
probably less than twenty per cent. hear the debate. 
This Irish Land Bill is neither more nor less important 
than the Finance Bill, which is being forced through 
Committee by means as bad. When we add to 
the use of the closure the fact that members of 
Parliament are compelled to sit up all night, week after 
week and month after month, we have got down to 
Government by physical force pure and simple. It is 
as much a physical contest as if the Prime Minister 
were to take hold of one end of a rope and Mr. Balfour 
the other, and, supported by their respective followers, 
were to engage in a tug-of-war. Indeed, such a struggle 
would be healthier and less degrading than the present 
pitting of avoirdupois against argument. The Govern- 
ment can command some 500 supporters, and 150 obey 
Mr. Balfour’s whip. It is confidently reckoned by the 
Ministry that the 500 will shortly reduce the 150 to 
such a pitch of exhaustion that the remaining clauses 
of the Budget, or, indeed, of any measure the Cabinet 
choose to table, will be quickly and silently passed. 
This seems likely enough to happen, for the Ministerial- 
ists can arrange a system of relays by which their 
friends can steal away to seaside or moor, whilst the 
devoted band of Unionists are growing weaker and 
paler. It must be maddening for the Opposition to 
watch the changing ranks of the enemy, and to see 
opponents reappearing, bronzed and rosy by their hasty 
holiday, while they, like horses blindfold, tread the 
weary mill-track. There is no fancy or exaggeration 
about this picture. It is sad, prosaic truth. To such 
depths has Parliamentary Government descended. 
England is being governed by physical force, and 
apparently the people of England do not care—nay, 
rather, assisted by the picturesque reporter, regard the 
thing as a joke. Physical force in politics assumes 
many shapes. Oliver and his troopers, the Duc de 
Morny and his prefect of police, Mr. Pease and his 
battalions of obedient voters, all are incarnations of the 
same factor of brute force. And the man in the street 
is amused by the unspeakable vulgarity of the re- 
porter’s pen, chuckles over Mr. Churchill’s pyjamas 
after lunch in his golf club, or patronisingly pities 
** those poor devils in Parliament ’’. Has seriousness 
really departed from the British people? Will nothing 
rouse them to a sense of their danger? Lord Beacons- 
field said that a nation could only be governed by one 
of two means, tradition or military force. France, 
which has broken with tradition, is governed by the 
army. Great Britain, which is fast breaking with tradi- 
tion, is governed by the Cabinet and the Pease bat- 
talions, and, as we have said, it matters little what 
precise disguise may be assumed by force. We 
earnestly wish it were possible to induce the electors 
of this country to take a serious view of the situation 
and to reflect upon some of the most obvious conse- 
quences that must flow from a continuance of the pre- 
sent state of things. To put it in a commercial light, 
surely the average business man must see that the 
legislative output of all-night sittings must be inferior 
in quality. Let anyone try to imagine a large adminis- 
trative concern conducting its business by the same 
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methods as the House of Commons transacts the busi- 
ness of the nation! Imagine the London and North- 
Western Railway, or the thread-mills of Messrs. Coats, 
or Harrod’s Stores, keeping their employees at work 
all night for months! Of course the ‘‘ hands ’”’ in 
these gigantic establishments would not stand it for 
a week. But the liberty and rest allowed to a railway 
porter, a mill-girl or a shop-walker are denied to the 
representatives of the people, chosen by democratic 
suffrage as the flower of the nation. Putting aside the 
indignity and intolerable strain imposed upon some six 
hundred gentlemen, their work must be bad, just as 
it is admitted that the work of the overworked em- 
ployee in office or factory is bad. Finally, we should 
like to ask the constituencies whether they are really 
indifferent to the intellectual calibre and moral charac- 
ter of their House of Commons. There will always 
be an adequate supply of candidates of a sort on both 
sides. Plutocrats eager to buy peerages, professional 
and commercial failures anxious to become guinea-pigs, 
briefless barristers on the hunt for county court judge- 
ships, adventurers of every pattern, will alw&ys be 
found to stand for Parliament. But a few more 
sessions like the present must repel men of character, 
of brains, and of assured position from submitting 
themselves to a life of laborious trifling, of degrading 
servility and of brutal compulsion. There is only one 
kind of occasion that can justify the Executive in resort- 
ing to all-night sittings for the carriage of its Bills— 
namely, the safety and order of society. The Unionist 
Government resorted to all-night sittings to carry its 
Crimes Act in 1887. But that was a measure necessary 
to enable the Executive to carry out its primary and 
essential function, the protection of life and property, 
in the face of avowed obstruction by the Nationalist 
members. The Budget and the Irish Land Bill are 
not necessary for the preservation of life and property, 
and they have not been (admittedly) obstructed. They 
are Bills embodying the speculative socialism of the 
present Government, and they are being forced through 
the Legislature at the expense of the health and self- 
respect of the law-makers, and to the ultimate cost of 
those who have to obey the laws. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


2 Wit they get us compulsion? ’’ That is the 

one question which has been asked of late in 
the Irish Congested Districts, and it marks the limit of 
agrarian knowledge regarding the Land Bill. The 
Congests want more land, for nothing if possible, and 
for the rest their mind is a blank. They do not even 
know about Mr. Dillon’s famous confession that the 
League defies them to enter the prairies. The admis- 
sion was made in Swinford last April, and the Leaguers 
have but strengthened their defiance since then. Yet 
the plea for compulsion was specially to get land for the 
relief of congestion. Mr. Dillon’s quoted dictum of 
“No Mayo men in Roscommon ”’ has been discussed in 
this Review before, and made widely known to the 
British public ; but it remains unknown among his con- 
gested constituents in East Mayo, who, if they knew 
how he allows ‘‘the people’s organisation’’ to be 
worked against them, might have a different opinion of 
his heroism. Mr. Birrell is as helpless as Mr. Dillon to 
prevent the League grabbing the land and perpetuating 
congestion, but both statesmen are agreed in acquiring 
by compulsion the land which they dare not put to the 
purpose for which the owner is compelled to sell it. The 
jandlords must be harassed by the law to relieve conges- 
tion, but the League will not permit congestion to be 
relieved, and the Government dares not face the League, 
which, of course, remains equally free to terrorise the 
arbitrating authority through which the compulsion is 
to be administered. When Government itself is trium- 
phantly defied, its minor servants can hardly hope to be 
more successful. In addition, the principle is initiated of 
forcing the owner to part with his property at a price 
which he may not arrange; and the Board to control 
the whole business will include nine political hooligans 
from the County Councils, all under the control of the 
League, elected to impose its terrors on local govern- 


ment. Stranger still, this amazing clause has been 
passed by a majority of 213 votes to 29, as if Unionism 
in the House had ceased to be interested in the rights of 
Irish property. Well, the day must come when the 
effects of Irish anarchy, encouraged by Government, 
will be felt in British life. These islands are too 
closely connected to have first principles applied in one 
and permanently inoperative in another. 

In addition to all these facts, we have the example 
of the prairies already divided. In these the land has 
been acquired without compulsion, at prices as near the 
true value as the League would permit ; but the settlers 
commonly confess their regret at having left conges- 
tion. They complain that they cannot meet the higher 
responsibilities, and it is certain that they are exhaust- 
ing the reserve of fertility in the soil. To meet this 
compulsion is demanded, in the hope that Mr. Birrell’s 
arbitrators may give them the land on still lower terms 
to accommodate their agricultural incapacity. There 
is not a word about raising their capacity to accommo- 
date higher responsibilities. Incapacity is accepted as 
the governing fact, and all else must accommodate itself 
to this. Any improvement on this head would involve 
education; but Sir Horace Plunkett has been removed, 
and Mr. T. W. Russell has been put at the head of 
agricultural education, qualified as a stationer, an hotel 
keeper, and an agitator. Besides, the state of elemen- 
tary education leaves agricultural instruction practi- 
cally useless, however perfect in itself, and no states- 
man at present living dares to touch the question of 
primary education. The newly made holdings are 
largely sub-let. The new tenant right in the divided 
prairies is worth about twenty years’ purchase, so that 
the man who gets fifteen acres in Roscommon has a 
free gift of something like £150 made to him. Thus 
the ‘‘ landless men’”’ around the prairies, the sons of 
tenants, and some who have nothing to do with land, 
get their neighbours’ property for nothing, with the 
approval of Parliament, so that their reasons for joining 
the League are very strong. These are the men who 
combine in Roscommon to keep out the Congests of 
Mayo. We have it from Mr. Dillon, who also 
threatens to ‘‘ let loose the dogs of war’’ unless Mr. 
Birrell secure him such compulsion as will meet the 
approval of the hooligans. 

Mr. Birrell’s next notable achievement this week has 
been in passing the clause that limits the size of farms, 
which, if made law, must certainly help to keep the 
land unproductive and to starve out the Irish race. 
The farms are to be such as may find occupation for 
a family of working people. The farmer himself must 
be a working man, industrially uneducated at that, and 
so unfit to become an employer. There is to be no room 
for either an employing or a wage-earning class. There 
is to be no room for the larger farm that could find 
scope for the larger mind, and accordingly industrial 
intelligence must be kept away from the soil. This 
must necessarily tend to keep the soil unproductive, 
the population ignorant, and the country poor. The 
economic interplay of the classes, their means and their 
motives, which act for the development of industrial 
production elsewhere, is to be suspended in Ireland 
and in the name of ‘‘ remedial legislation *’! How- 
ever, it suits those who control Irish ‘‘ public opinion ”’. 
Its ignorance is their power. They prefer the kind of 
farm that keeps intelligence conveniently low. A man 
capable of being an employer might think for himself, 
and so the smallness of the farm is to make his presence 
impossible. We are to have a dead level of agrarian 
mediocrity, with no place for the man of culture whose 
character might help to raise that of his neighbours 
towards the outlook of a progressive community. 
Civilisation advances chiefly through the rare and gifted 
individual, but for him there is to be little or no room 
on the agrarian face of Ireland. Up to now we have 
seen the natural effect in the displacement of the 
peasants by the more economic ox, but now the owner 
of the ox is to be prevented by law from buying addi- 
tional farms. The peasant is to be preserved, but on 
such a carefully low status that he may always remain 
ungovernable, unfit to see what is good for him, and 
willing to follow those who make a traffic in leading 
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him. Mr. Birrell calls it ‘‘ Democracy,’’ and takes for 
the popular will the agencies that make volition im- 
possible. The whole scheme goes to confirm the Irish 
character as a quantity incalculable in Imperial affairs, 
sacrificing industrial civilisation to political traffic. It 
suits the Irish leaders to have it so, and it suits the 
present Government to pretend that the Irish leaders 
represent ‘‘ Democracy ’’! 


THOSE DUKES. 


e Cy these Dukes, how they harass us!’’ The 

Chancellor of the Exchequer’s phrase (or at 
least the sentiment which inspired it) has caught on. 
It was sure to catch on with those it was intended 
to catch on with. The little bit of claptrap has been 
entirely successful, and there is not a Radical stalwart 
of them all who is not convinced that he is suffering some 
personal wrong (presumably is being kept out of the 
enjoyment of landed estate) by these personages, of 
whon, of their virtues and vices, morals and manners— 
to say nothing of their financial position—he knows no 
more than he does about the Dukes of Edom. With that 
sort of person, then, ‘‘ Down with the Dukes! ”’ is a 
capital cry, especially when the chorus is led by a 
Cabinet Minister, a species that is wont to be rather 
more mealy-mouthed. But will that cry make a single 
convert from the other sections of the sovereign people ? 
It will not touch the hard-shell Conservative—of course. 
Will it affect that forty per cent. or thereabouts of the 
electorate which is not hard-and-fast Whig or Tory? We 
do not believe that it will, provided only that the man 
in the street can be adequately informed as to the 
true nature of the Llovd-Georgian indictment of ‘‘ the 
Dukes ’’. But, before adequate information can be 
given it must be had, and there are few subjects 
upon which it is less easy to obtain full and accurate 
Statistics than as to the possession of landed pro- 
perty in this country. That sounds strange—very 
strange—if the Lloyd-Georgian theory is correct, and 
if the soil of England is in the grip of a hand- 
ful of idle rich—in a word, of Dukes. There are less 
than thirty of these parasitic patricians, and it ought, 
surely, to be an easy thing to ascertain the sum of 
their acres and rent-rolls. Easy enough it is, and 
mighty fine the figures look. There is he of Suther- 
land, for example, who, fortunately for his tenantry, 
owns well-nigh a million and a half of acres! It 
sounds prodigious until you remember Lord Tulli- 
bardine’s little picnic the other day, when Scottish 
Radicals learnt for the first time the agricultural 
value of the Duke of Atholl’s Scottish deer forest. 
Still, the ducal acreages are broad, and the rent-rolls 
not bad; but the question is—How far is it right to 
regard these twenty-seven Dukes as the sole, or at least 
the principal, freeholders in England? 

It is not possible to answer that question with 
mathematical accuracy, but it is very easy to show 
that the suggestion that the land is in the grip of 
a few great landowners is a grotesque caricature 
of the truth. To get at any approximation to the 
facts we have to go back more than thirty years, to 
a return made by the Local Government Board in 
1876. That return shows that there were then con- 
siderably more than a million freeholders in England, 
Scotland and Wales, of whom more than 800,000 owned 
less than a single acre apiece. At that time there was 
only one solitary owner of more than 100,000 acres in 
England; there were only twenty-four such land- 
owners in Scotland; and there were no more than 
382 owners of from 10,000 to 20,000 acres. Three- 
and-thirty years ago, therefore, the theory of the 
territorial omnipotence of the aristocracy was purely 
mythical; but it has even less—much less—hasis of 
truth at the present day than it had in the ’seventies 
of the last century. Although there are no statistics 
available which will give us a complete account 
of the whole situation, there is a consensus of 
expert opinion that these figures must be revised in 
a sense which ought to bring tears of thankfulness 


into the eyes of our democratic Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Thanks to the growth of the wealth of the 
community, the extension of building societies and the 
subdivision of estates, it is estimated that the present 
number of freeholders is three times as large as it was 
in 1876. That the Government are not unaware of the 
true position is shown by their exemption of regis- 
tered societies from the operation of the new taxes. 

The Dukes, however, are making their own position 
plain to the public with a candour which ought not to 
be wholly without effect. Thus, the Duke of North- 
umberland, replying to Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion 
that Dukes should reduce their expenditure and cut 
their coat according to their cloth like meaner mortals, 
has said he is quite willing so to do; but, 
after enumerating the various items ear-marked for 
reduction, he has to add that he cannot help seeing 
that these economies mean loss of employment to all 
those who depend upon his maintenance of ‘‘ these 
things ’’—things the absence of which will not appre- 
ciably eaffect the amenity of his personal existence. 
That sort of solicitude is not peculiar to this particular 
Duke. No holder of that rank in the peerage has been 
more roundly abused than the Duke of Westminster, 
who was specially subjected to the limelight of Lime- 
house. Nevertheless, we have a tenant on the Gros- 
venor estate in London bluntly proclaiming in a 
letter to the ‘‘Times’’ his conviction that ‘‘ the 
ordinary man in the street would prefer to be a tenant 
of the Duke of Westminster rather than of the 
Crown’’. Similarly, there was dismay amongst the 
tenants on one of the Duke of Bedford’s estates when 
that landlord announced his intention of selling the pro- 
perty. These benighted victims of the feudal tradition 
were, apparently, of opinion that they might go farther 
and fare considerably worse. In so far, indeed, as it is 
possible to discern the trend of public opinion in the letters 
addressed to the daily press, it seems rather more than 
likely that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will live 
to regret having gone out of his way to complain 
how ‘‘ these Dukes harass us’’. He has set all sorts 
and conditions of men thinking a good deal more about 
the great landlords than most of us are in the habit of 
doing. Do‘ these Dukes ’’ really ‘‘ harassus’’? And, 
even if they do, are we quite sure that there is any 
alternative in practical politics which brings us nearer 
the ideal of a quiet life? The Chancellor could hardly 
have done a greater disservice to the land clauses of his 
Budget than to challenge the public, of all classes, to ask 
themselves the simple question, What are we going to 
get by making it practically impossible for a great land- 
lord to be as good a landlord as he ought to be, as 
good a landlord as most great landlords are? 


GERMAN AFFAIRS. 


| N the height of summer a great calm is wont to fall 

on German politics. The Emperor goes away, first 
on his northern cruise and then to his country home 
far from the capital; the Chancellor seeks health and 
rest in some distant villa; the deputies and publicists 
scatter abroad to study with characteristic German 
thoroughness the condition of foreign countries on the 
spot. Only towards the end of August do leading men 
return to the neighbourhood of Berlin, there to enter 
on the political confabulations preliminary to the 
opening of the new Session. This year the customary 
break has been lacking. The Emperor lingered near the 
capital longer than his custom ; the Chancellor was busy 
moving into his new home and learning the routine of 
his new work ; the deputies hurried away to explain their 
conduct to their constituents ; and the publicists stayed 
in Germany to write leading articles on domestic politics. 
For, despite the great counter-attraction of Count 
Zeppelin’s achievements and projects, the echoes of 
Prince Biilow’s retirement still resound throughout the 
Empire, and the ex-Chancellor did not excite greater 
attention in the hour of his greatest triumph than now 
in the days of his defeat. 

The general interest in the circumstances of Prince 
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Bilow’s resignation are not due to any suspicion that 
he may again return to office. On the contrary, he is 
well known to be glad to be quit of it all. The prevailing 
political unrest is caused by the fact that the Prince’s 
fall did not mark the end of a crisis, but rather the 
beginning of one, with the result that everyone is 
wondering what everyone else is going to do. Possibly 
the wonder is premature. The German is a slow-moving 
man, and Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg is an official of 
cautious temperament, certain to feel his way before he 
commits himself to any very definite policy. At the same 
time, important issues must be raised in the earliest days 
of the new session. The last session closed with the 
defeat of the Government on a first-class measure. The 
division was extremely close, and Prince Biilow found 
himself supported by all the groups that would normally 
compose the Opposition. The majority thus broke 
violently with its own traditions. Will it be able 
to hold together? Its main elements, the Conserva- 
tives and the Centre, are indeed used to co- 
operation, for they formed Prince Bilow’s working 
majority during the first six years of his term of 
office. On the other hand, during the recent period 
of mutual antagonism the Conservatives aided the 
Government in a policy of coercion in Poland, to 
which the Centre, dependent as it is to no slight 
degree on the Polish vote, was bitterly opposed. In 
particular, the Conservatives are mainly responsible for 
the insertion in the new law as to public meetings of the 
paragraph which empowers the authorities to insist that 
the speakers shall use the German language. The autho- 
rities have not hesitated to apply this provision with the 
utmost rigour, and within the past few days have 
prohibited an English member of Parliament from 
delivering a speech in English. This incident is 
sufficient indication that the law is being strictly 
enforced in Poland, and the Centre Party can hardly 
remain deaf to the bitter complaints of their co-reli- 
gionists. 

The Polish question is likely to be the main obstacle 
to the harmonious co-operation of Clericals and Con- 
servatives, because it tends to raise the invincible 
religious and racial antipathies, which are never very far 
below the surface of German political life. There is also, 
however, another matter on which the two sections of 
the new majority may be unable to see eye to eye. That 
is the reform of the Prussian franchise. The late Chan- 
cellor admitted some months back that the present three- 
class system could not be maintained in its entirety. 
Such reforms as the Prussian bureaucracy will sanction 
will be by no means thoroughgoing, but even the 
slightest change will scarcely be to the tastes of the 
feudal-minded Junkers from east of the Elbe. On the 
other hand, the Centre may be forced to demand a bold 
policy. It claims to be a democratic party; it appeals 
to great numbers of voters in industrial Rhenish 
Prussia; and its purely agrarian tactics in the recent 
financial struggle have met with strong criticism from a 
section of its supporters. In this matter the Centre, 
indeed, may be strong enough to force the Conservatives 
to give way, for they too have been unpleasantly re- 
minded of the discontent of their humble electors. A 
cleavage has manifested itself in the ranks of the once 
all-powerful Agricultural League. At the initiative of 
small-holders farming in districts near Berlin, and there- 
fore in touch with democratic thought, a new Peasants’ 
League has been formed, which is reported to be making 
dangerous headway in the eastern provinces. 

It is clear, then, that all is not well with the new 
majority. Neither of its elements is quite certain of 
its position in the country, and each cherishes some 
suspicion as to the aims of the other. The question 
of the moment is not whether the Clerical-Conservative 
bloc could stand any considerable strain, but whether 
the Left is capable first of uniting to overthrow it and 
then of establishing a stable majority in its place: Now 
the Left is composed of a Liberal and a Socialist wing, 
and co-operation between the two is a matter of some 
difficulty. The Socialists will have none of the indi- 
vidualism of which all sections of the German Liberal 
party are more or less enamoured. To the Socialists 


individualism is simply a philosophic term for the 
power of private capital, against which they are pledged 
to fight. Moreover, a recent incident has encouraged 
them to persevere in an uncompromising policy. Just 
after the new financial arrangements became law, there 
was a bye-election in a constituency which had been 
represented by a National Liberal since the establish- 
ment of the Empire. This time a Socialist was returned 
by a moderate majority. The surprising result led to a 
careful analysis of the votes cast. It appears that many 
of the Catholic voters, who were simply ordered to 
abstain from supporting the Liberal candidate, exceeded 
their instructions and voted for the Socialist ; but that 
even this would not have secured his return had he not 
also been supported by a number of recalcitrant members 
of the Agricultural League. The election is thus very 
significant and may give the more militant Socialists 
cause to declare that their party alone represents the 
democracy and has nothing to gain by coalitions with 
Capitalist groups. 

On the other hand, the Liberal party has some distance 
to travel before it will be in a position to think of nego- 
tiations with possible allies. It is at present split up 
into three main groups, which may be described as 
representing the Philosophic Radicals, the Capitalist 
Radicals, and the Democratic Radicals. These groups 
have in the past devoted much time to mutual criticism, 
which has only lost them votes and won them the out- 
spoken ridicule of all sections of their opponents. In 
the present crisis, however, they show signs of rising 
to the occasion. Prince Bilow taught them the elements 
of co-operation in the course of his endeavour to bring 
them all into his bloc, and the triumph of the financial 
policy to which they are all opposed, though for slightly 
different reasons, has brought home to them the necessity 
for further combined action. If there should be 
a revival of the powerful and united Liberal party 
of Eugen Richter’s time, what attitude would it 
adopt towards its Socialist neighbours in the 
Reichstag? Clearly if the Capitalist section pre- 
dominates, any full union of the Left will be made 
impossible. If, on the other hand, the new party is led 
by the Democratic Radicals, who are enthusiastic advo- 
cates of a strong progressive social policy, the prospects 
of union will become far more hopeful. Proceedings at 
the initial meeting of the new Hansa Bund suggest that 
the Democratic Radicals will most probably control 
any combination that may ensue. At that meeting 
there assembled some six thousand men of business 
fairly representative of industrial Germany, although it 
may be admitted that the financiers and the merchants 
rather outnumbered the producers proper. This vast 
audience was addressed by Herr Kirdorf, who, as the 
managing director of a huge firm and the moving spirit 
of a great Cartel, is one of the leading capitalists in 
Europe. After citing some rather startling figures to 
prove the heavy burden imposed on industry by the social 
legislation of the last thirty years, he was about to argue 
that the new League must resolutely set its face against 
further developments on such lines, when the meeting 
howled him down. The episode is significant of the 
position which the Democratic Radicals would occupy 
in a rejuvenated party, and on the Socialist side men 
would not be wanting who would meet them half-way. 
Revolutionary Socialism is a decaying force in modern 
Germany, and the more moderate Revisionist movement, 
which does not fear the Greeks, even when they bring 
gifts, has made such strides, especially in the south, that 
it has threatened to split the party. Of an immediately 
United Left there is indeed only the faintest possibility, 
but union is in the air. 


SCIENCE AT WINNIPEG. 


HE President of the British Association opened 
his address at Winnipeg by saying the correct 

and inevitable things about science and what is 
called Imperialism. Until five-and-twenty years 
ago, the meetings of the Association had always 
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been held in the British Isles; in 1884 the Society 
went to Montreal and since then has visited Toronto 
and South Africa. The number of scientific men 
who can attend meetings at these great distances 
is necessarily limited, but the arrangements of the 
Association provide that a representative selection 
is present, and it is good both for the visitors and 
the colonists that the word British should be given 
its extended meaning. Science itself is international, 
but the organisations engaged in advancing it must for 
long remain chiefly national. The President, remem- 
bering that he was a Cambridge professor as well as a 
physicist, seized the occasion of the great publicity of a 
Presidential Address to ventilate a problem specially 
acute at Cambridge, but not unknown elsewhere. In 
Sir Joseph Thomson’s opinion the £35,000 a year 
given at Cambridge in scholarships does great harm 
to the competing schools and the successful scholars. 
The scholarships are awarded on the results of com- 
petition in practically a single subject in each case. 
The competing schools devote most of the time of their 
clever boys in the last year or two to the one subject in 
which they have most chance of being successful, and 
the selected scholars continue to specialise at Cam- 
bridge in that one subject. Thus they attain a very 
high standard of knowledge and a very low grade of 
education. The competitive taint reaches further than 
the regions discussed by the President. The Colleges 
compete for the clever specialised boys with the object 
of showing well in the University honours list. 
Perhaps on his return from Canada Sir Joseph will 
continue his attack in Cambridge itself; for, after all, 
it is a Cambridge problem, to be settled in Cambridge. 

There was nothing local about the body of the 
President’s address. He dealt with the problems of 
matter and force, of the texture of space and the forces 
that sway it, and pointed to the vast revolution that is 
taking place in the fundamental conceptions of physics. 
The direction of events has been apparent for a good 
many years, even to those who are not expert physi- 
cists. In 1895 a writer in this Review, discussing 
the addresses delivered at the meeting of the British 
Association in that year, showed how, largely from 
mathematical data, the old crude conceptions of a 
universe of atoms and molecules of matter played on 
by forces was being displaced, how the distinction 
between the elements and even the distinction between 
matter and force was breaking down. Since then, and 
chiefly on the experimental side, the progress of know- 
ledge has been so unexpected and so exciting that the 
word ‘‘ renascence’’ is more than appropriate. The dis- 
coveries that quickened physical science with new life 
and that gave a new and coherent meaning to a great 
array of detached and unco-ordinated observations and 
deductions came from the discovery and investigation 
of the Réntgen rays. These rays were found to excite 
phosphorescence in certain substances, particularly the 
salts of uranium, and Becquerel tried to find out if 
phosphorescence would produce the rays. He found 
that uranium salts, made phosphorescent by exposure 
to sunlight, gave out rays with properties similar to 
those of the Réntgen rays. Later on, however, it was 
found that the rays were given out even if the salts 
had been kept in the dark, and that they were a pro- 
perty of the metal itself and not of the phosphorescent 
condition. Soon afterwards thorium was shown to 
have similar properties, and still later came the great 
discovery of M. and Mme. Curie of two new substances, 
radium and polonium, with enormously more powerful 
radiation. Still later, Rutherford, in Canada, found 
that an enormous number of substances were radio- 
active. Thus an experiment, in itself futile, but dili- 
gently pursued, led by a side issue to discoveries of 
enormous importance. 

Further investigation of radio-active substances led 
to results still more unexpected and _ significant. 
Crookes showed that there could be separated from 
uranium something that was radio-active, leaving the 
uranium itself negative in this respect. Becquerel fol- 
lowed by showing that the separated radio-active 
material soon lost its powers, and that the neutral 
body re-acquired activity, and Rutherford and Soddy 


elaborated the theory, now fairly well established, that 
radio-active elements are not permanent but are 
gradually breaking up into elements of lower atomic 
weight. They are not immortal, but have a range of 
life varying from thousands of millions of years in the 
case of uranium to a few seconds in the case of the 
gaseous emanation from actinium. And they are vast 
reservoirs of energy, some of the energy being set free 
with each emanation. The quantity of energy stored 
in this fashion suggests some interesting side issues. 
A gramme of radium is capable of producing as much 
energy as would be set free in burning a ton of coal. 
These considerations have an important bearing on the 
age of the earth, a subject that has been discussed 
frequently at meetings of the Association. When 
biologists, in the early days of evolution, were specu- 
lating as to the formation of the existing plants and 
animals by the slow accumulation of small modifica- 
tions, they were accused of making unlimited drafts 
on the bank of time, and the physicists calculating the 
age of the earth on the basis that it was slowly losing its 
primitive heat by radiation into space, were inclined to 
dishonour such drafts. It is plain that the presence 
of radium in the crust of the earth completely destroys 
the basis on which physicists formerly made their 
estimates. The question, however, is only of academic 
interest from the point of view of evolution; as the 
successive strata actually show the succession of life, 
say from lower to higher mammals, it is plain that there 
must have been time enough for the change to take 
place. 

We must now look on matter with new eyes. The 
old phrases as to inert matter, and so forth, and the 
old ideas of permanent, indestructible elements have 
disappeared, to be replaced by conceptions of matter as 
undergoing ceaseless change and as being inseparable 
from the conception of energy. On the other hand, 
the new knowledge of electricity, set forth in plain 
language by Sir Joseph Thomson, further breaks 
down the distinction between matter and energy. For 
now the structure of electricity can be spoken of and 
described. Negative electricity is particulate, consist- 
ing of innumerable units all of the same kind and 
exceedingly small, compared with the smallest atom ; 
and the evidence is at least pointing towards a con- 
ception of positive electricity as also particulate, 
although the particles must be different and probably 
much larger. Then, again, the ether, formerly regarded 
as not much more than a useful hypothesis, is now 
to be accepted as a definite, ponderable substance 
capable of acquiring and losing momentum. Mole- 
cules, atoms and corpuscles, the various forms of 
energy and the various forms of matter, are gradually 
appearing simply as different phases or conditions of 
a continuous whole. 

Scientific men are themselves only beginning to grasp 
the bearing of the new conceptions of the cosmos 
towards which the advances in physical science are 
tending, and they themselves, as well as the general 
public, are much indebted to the President of the 
British Association for his luminous synthesis of the 
tendencies of modern science. But it is to be observed, 
notwithstanding the vapourings of those who invoke 
every wonderful discovery of radium or Réntgen rays 
or wireless telegraphy as in some strange fashion 
making science less materialistic, that every advance 
towards scientific monism, whilst it leaves untouched 
the ultimate conceptions of theology, leaves less real 
ground for the silliness of pseudo-scientific mysticism. 


THE CITY. 


HATEVER the cause, the fact is indisputable 

that a great many people are investing their 
capital in the bonds of foreign Governments, especially 
in South America. Politicians, of the Conservative 
kidney, will tell you that the reason is that foreign 
bonds are mostly ‘‘ bearer ”’ securities, that is, bonds 
with coupons attached, passed by hand, and that in 
these Lloyd-Georgian days people think it safer. Un- 
doubtedly inscribed or registered securities, such as 
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are the bonds of all British and colonial and municipal 
authorities, take the income tax off at the source, and 
are traceable in a manner that cannot be denied to the 
authorities of Somerset House. Another explanation 
is however possible, and even probable, namely, that 
foreign bonds pay a higher rate of interest. When a 
man gets 5 per cent. from Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Argentine bonds, why should he put up with 
34 per cent. from British, colonial, Indian, or municipal 
securities? It is not, perhaps, realised by those who 
write about gilt-edged securities how great is the 
pressure upon the ordinary man (and woman) to get 
a higher rate of interest than formerly. The cost of 
living is much higher than it was, not only by reason of 
the higher standard of luxury, but also because food 
and servants are dearer. Add to this the increased 
income tax and the ever-increasing local rates, and it 
will be seen that the man who was drawing £1500 a 
year from a capital of 450,000 is almost forced now- 
adays to invest it so as to bring him in £2500 a year, if 
he is to continue living in the same style as before. 
This is much to be regretted. We dislike this con- 
stant investment of British capital in foreign securities, 
not only on patriotic grounds but because we foresee 
the day when a great deal of this capital will be lost, 
and great misery caused thereby. A business man 
may, but the ordinary person cannot, get 5 per cent. 
on foreign bonds with safety. We have no belief in 
the capacity or even in the intention of all the South 
American Governments to meet their engagements 
punctually. Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, are all 
flourishing to-day: they will not always flourish, and 
then there will be trouble. The same remark applies 
to Japanese securities, particularly municipal bonds. 
We have no great confidence in the good faith in money 
matters of the Japanese, and municipalities like Osaka, 
Kobe, Tokio, and Yokohama have all been borrowing 
freely. The interest on these loans must be paid out 
of rates, and there may come a day when rates cannot 
or will not be paid by the ordinary Japanese occupier. 
Many people have a touching faith in the honour of 
the Chinaman, justified, we agree, by the character of 
individual Celestials. But Chinese finances are drifting 
into chaos, and in high finance it is not the individual 
Chinaman that has to be dealt with, but mandarins and 
the Government. Russia, again, has never defaulted : 
but it is difficult to say what might not happen if 
there were to be a real Russian revolution. 

We agree with some of our contemporaries that the 
gambling in Union and Southern Pacifics has been 
rather a disgusting affair. As the Union Pacific divi- 
dend just declared is at the usual rate, it is obvious 
that there is no real justification for the sensational 
rise, and all the rumours about Mr. Harriman’s health 
have been nauseating; playing poker on the prospec- 
tive coffin of a magnate, as somebody said. We have 
all along told our readers that we knew nothing about 
the antics of Wall Street, and that a man who gambles 
in Yankee rails, unless he is in a ring of three or four 
men, may just as well play pitch-and-toss. The mis- 
fortune is (and it is a calamity) that a large section of 
the clever and vigorous American nation spend all their 
time and brains in gambling in American railway 
shares and bonds. Union Pacifics have fallen from 
225 to 210, and seem likely to remain there for the 
present, but we do not know. Steel Commons have 
fallen from 81 to 78. 

In the Mining markets there has been absolute 
stagnation. Alaska Mexicans have paid a handsome 
dividend, and risen to 33, their real value being 
nearer 7. Alaska Treadwells remain about 7, and are 
probably paid for. In the Kaffir market Gold Fields 
are the only shares with any life, and dodge about just 
under 7. Crown Mines have paid a dividend at the 
rate of 120 per cent. National Minerals remain un- 
changed at 12s. 6d., and as yet the rise to £1 pre- 
dicted by the chairman has not materialised. We have 
heard nothing of the results of the process, for treating 
refractory ore, which is to knock spots out of Murex 
Magnetic. 


INSURANCE: POLICIES AT LOW PREMIUMS. 
IV. 


WE have already explained various forms of 

policies which can be obtained at low premiums. 
In doing so we have discussed the relative merits of 
policies that do and policies that do not share in the 
profits of a life office. We hope we made it clear 
that the selection of a participating or non-participating 
policy is largely a question of whether the largest 
possible provision in the event of early death is the 
important consideration, or whether a good return at 
some comparatively distant future for money invested 
is the more desirable. 

All life assurance policies which require the payment 
of premiums throughout the whole of life may be con- 
sidered to be policies at low premiums, but among 
participating policies there are very considerable 
differences in the cost. Thus a man of forty, for the 
assurance of £1000 at death, may pay as much as 
£39 tos. or as little as £28 5s. In both cases he 
shares in the profits of the life office. Clearly he 
cannot expect to receive such large bonuses for the 
small premium as he does for the large. Thus there 
is introduced not merely the question of the bonus 
systems adopted by different offices, but the relative 
merits of companies from a profit-sharing point of 
view. The low rate of premium just quoted, £28 5s. 
for an assurance of £1000, is that of the Scottish 
Provident Institution, which, since its foundation in 
1837, has made a point of charging extremely low 
rates of premium and deferring participation in the 
profits until the premiums paid accumulated at four per 
cent. compound interest amount to the sum assured. 
This, of course, has the effect of assuring a much 
larger sum from the outset for a given premium than 
could be obtained if a higher rate of premium were 
paid. Thus, if the annual premium were £100 a year, 
the sum assured would be £3540 if the annual cost 
of assuring £1000 were £28 5s., and would be only 
£2532 if the premium for a £1000 policy were £39 10s. 
There is seen to be a guaranteed addition to the sum 
assured of £1008. 

Very similar considerations to those which arise in 
connection with non-profit and with-profit policies 
occur in connection with low and high rates of 
premium for participating assurance. If the assured 
dies soon, his estate gains greatly by the low-premium 
policy having been selected. If, however, he lives a 
great many years, the high-premium policy yields a 
considerably larger sum at death. Here again it must 
be recognised that the value of insurance protection 
for the £1008 of difference between the sums assured 
under the two policies is a thing of definite commercial 
value, not the less valuable and worth paying for 
because the man happens to live a long time. We 
may repeat that this life assurance protection in the 
case of those who do not happen to die soon is just as 
well worth paying for as fire insurance protection is 
worth paying for, even though no fire happens. 

Although the strongest life offices, which in the 
nature of things yield the most profitable results to 
policy-holders, have on the whole well maintained their 
rate of bonus in recent years, it is impossible to overlook 
the chance that the profits in the future may be less 
than in the past, partly because of a tendency to de- 
preciation in capital value, and partly, it is to be feared, 
as a result of financial legislation. The life offices have 
protested against some of the Budget proposals, and 
though to a slight extent some of their objections have 
been met, it seems extremely probable that they will 
be adversely affected in the event of the present Finance 
Bill becoming law. Life assurance companies, par- 
ticularly those doing life business only, are subject to 
very unfair treatment in the matter of income tax. 
They have to pay upon their interest earnings instead of 
only upon profits, and the inequity of this arrangement 
is increased when the income tax is raised. Hence for 
various reasons the attractiveness of what may be 
called the guaranteed bonus, which results from low 
rates of premium, becomes more pronounced than it 
used to be, because there is little chance of the bonuses 
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of any life office being much larger than before, and a 
very considerable probability that future bonuses will be 
at a lower rate than they have been in the past. 


LICENCES AND THE FINANCE BILL. 
By Georce Cave K.C. M.P. 


T last Part I. of the Finance Bill (Duties on Land 
Values) has been partly rewritten and partly 
postponed, and the discussion on Part II. (Duties on 
Liquor Licences) is in sight. This discussion, accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister, is to be ‘‘ short, sharp and 
decisive ’’, and it may be worth while to consider what 
it will decide. 

Putting aside the duties on manufacturers and 
others, which are not the subject of this paper, and the 
duties on off-licences, which are, it is understood, to 
be reconsidered, the proposals affect (1) retailers of 
beer and spirits on the premises (including keepers of 
hotels and restaurants having on-licences) and (2) clubs 
in which intoxicating liquor is supplied. The annual 
duty on a full on-licence, which now varies according 
to the value of the premises from a minimum of 
£4 10s. to a maximum of £60, is to be raised to half 
the gross annual value, with a minimum based on 
population ; but in the case of an hotel or restaurant 
in which the liquor trade is less than one-third of the 
whole a reduction is to be made. The annual duty on 
a beerhouse licence, which is now fixed at £3 Ios., is 
to be raised to one-third of the annual value, with a 
like minimum. Clubs are to pay threepence in the 
pound on their receipts from the sale of intoxicants. 


Translating these abstractions into concrete examples, | 
a full on-licence holder assessed at £100 who now pays } 


£25 per annum will pay £50, one assessed at £200 
will pay £100 instead of £30, one assessed at £500 
will be raised from £45 to £250, and one assessed at 
between £700 and 41500 will find his annual charge 
increased from £60 to from £350 to £750 according 
to the rental value of his house. In the case of houses 
assessed at £700 or upwards an option is given to pay 
on ‘* compensation value ’’, but the relief so offered is 
of very uncertain value. Hotel-keepers will, not- 
withstanding the contingent reduction allowed, suffer 
heavily, the duty imposed on the larger hotels amount- 
ing to thousands of pounds. The beerhouses, where 
profits are usually small, will have their duty multi- 
plied many times over. It needs no great exercise of 
imagination to see that these heavy charges suddenly 
imposed must in many cases eat up the profits of these 
small tradesmen, and there are probably few members 
of Parliament whose letter-bag does not bring to their 
notice cogent instances (supported by names and 
figures) of the impending ruin. In the case of houses 
which are “‘ tied ’’ to brewers or distillers some part 
(not yet defined) of the extra duty can be thrown on 
the firms which supply the liquors, and certain large 
brewing firms have calculated the additional charge 
falling upon them (including the manufacturers’ duty), 
one at £25,000 per annum, another at £33,000, 
another at 449,000, and two others (whose ordinary 
dividend amounted last vear to £61,000) at £104,000. 
But holders of free houses, with no large firms behind 
them, will be the first to feel the pinch and to go 
under. In short, if the Bill stands, many thousands of 
traders must shut up shop, lose their capital and start 
afresh. 

In contemplating these proposals the first question 
which occurs is, Why is it done? The liquor trade 
produced for the Chancellor of the Exchequer last year 
384 millions out of a total taxation of 130} millions. 
He desires to call upon this rapidly falling industry for 
a further £4,200,000, of which he proposes to raise 
#:1,600,000 by an increase in the spirit duty. He 
might raise the balance of £2,600,000 by an increase 
of from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per barrel in the beer duty ; and 
although there might be some grumbling, no great 
harm would be done. Or he might treat the licensed 
houses as he proposes to treat the clubs, and a poundage 
of 6d. on all retail sales would give him what he 
requires. Why, then, does he prefer a tangle of 


oppressive and ruinous charges on a limited number 
of individuals? The answer is to be found in a study 
of very recent history. On 27 November 1908 the 
House of Lords, by a majority of 272 to 96, rejected 
the Licensing Bill, mainly on the ground that the Bill 
proposed to close a number of houses on payment of a 
grossly insufficient compensation, and after a ‘‘ period 
of grace ’’ of twenty-one years to confiscate to the 
State the goodwill of the surviving houses. There- 
upon the hearts of Ministers, according to Mr. 
McKenna, were “‘ filled with rage’’. They dared not 
advise an appeal to the country, for, by the admission of 
their spokesmen, the country was against them. But 
there was a better way. Mr. Lloyd George, speaking 
in September, said: ‘‘ Even if the Bill be rejected, we 
are by no means at the end of our resources ”’ ; and after 
the fate of the Bill had been ascertained Mr. McKenna 
gave the interpretation of the Chancellor’s declaration. 
‘*It is ’’, he said, ‘‘ surprisingly simple. . . . If the 
House of Lords will not let you deal with a certain 
subject in the ordinary way by an ordinary Bill, then 
you will agree that the House of Commons are more, 
than justified in dealing with the same subject in such 
a way that the House of Lords cannot refuse their 


| assent. ... It is open to us now, through the means 


of taxation, not only to raise a great deal of money, 


but indirectly by the very act of raising money from 


the taxation of licences to effect one of the main 
objects of the Bill—the reduction of superfluous 
licensed premises ’’. Mr. Ure, then Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, bluntly advocated a ‘‘ swingeing duty ”” 
on all licences. Mr. Churchill gleefully prophesied that 
the licensed trade would find that they had ‘“‘ leaped 
from the frying-pan into the fire’’. And Mr. J. A. 
Pease, the Liberal Chief Whip, gave the necessary 
socialistic tinge to these prophecies when he said ‘‘ I 
imagine that people will expect that Mr. Lloyd George 
will cause the abolition of the redundant licences by 
placing taxation on them, so that the people may get 
back their own ’’. To put it shortly, the Government 
determined to reintroduce the Licensing Bill as part 
of their next Budget and so to close the weak houses 
and annex the profits of the remainder without com- 
pensation or time limit. 

The Chancellor’s speech at the Law Society (and 
those who are attracted by the interesting study of the 
effect produced on a speaker by his audience may pro- 
fitably compare it with the speech delivered at Lime- 
house), disclaimed any desire to use the Budget for 
vindictive purposes; and doubtless he would say that 
he is not acting vindictively, but is merely 
‘dealing with the licensing question by financial 
means ’’. In the course of the recent Swansea 
School case it was said by one of the judges that, ‘‘ had 
the local education authority designed to degrade and 
disorganise the school, they could have taken no more 
likely means to that end than those dictated to them by 
their sense of public duty ’’. And similarly it may be 
said of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that, had he 
intended to revenge his defeat of last autumn by a merci- 
less blow at the brewer and the publican, he would have 
adopted the course which has, in fact, been suggested 
to him by an unbiassed consideration of the needs of the 
Revenue. Whether, when the necessary results are 
pointed out to him, he will persist in this course, or will 
seek a juster way, is one of the questions which the 
coming debate will decide. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
By Dr. P. Cuatmers MITCHELL F.R.S. 


g ke Council of the Zoological Society has obviously 

reverted to the opinion of its predecessor of 1847 
that the distinctive and specific function of the Society 
must be care of the living collection of animals. There 
was much lost ground to recover, and old buildings, old 
methods and want of funds made the difficulties serious. 
But in the last five or six years the task had been 
grappled with zealously and with a great measure of 
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success. Precisely as in 1847, the new policy has not 
only largely increased the income at the disposal of the 
Society but has brought new life and an extended scope 
to the scientific side. We need not dwell on such 
changes as a renewed attention on the part of the 
governing body must have suggested at once. The 
air of better discipline, more sedulous attention to 
cleanliness and upkeep of woodwork and ironwork, and 
the general improved smartness and efficiency imply 
care rather than knowledge, watchfulness than design. 
What is of greater interest is the evidence that new 
ideals as to the housing and display of animals are at 
work. 

The new buildings and enclosures show a tendency 
to give their occupants more space, more fresh air and 
more liberty. The idea that animals must be sheltered 
from every wind that blows and kept at an evenly high 
temperature has been displaced by the conceptions that 
air and light are of fundamental value, and that in- 
habitants even of the tropics require the stimulation of 
changes of temperature, of rain and wind. The old 
view of ranging creatures in small dens, liked stuffed 
animals in a museum, so that their markings and points 
might be compared, has yielded to the desire to place 
them under such conditions that they may display at 
+ some part of the characteristic business of their 
ives. 

The parrots were formerly restricted to cages or 
chained to perches. A large flight cage has now been 
provided, in which macaws, cockatoos, and many parra- 
keets have abundant room to fly, and of which a few 
have shown their appreciation by breeding. Smaller 
outdoor compartments have been added to the south 
side of the parrot-house. Gulls, cormorants and herons, 
which formerly had their wings clipped and were con- 
fined to small enclosures, have now been given a huge 
aviary roofed with wire-netting, and containing trees, 
rockwork, and ponds. The penguins have been taken 
from their hutches and placed in the sea-lions’ en- 
closure, where they have repeatedly bred. The new 
covered aviary for wading birds is one of the most suc- 
cessful innovations, and contains, almost at full liberty, 
redshanks and plovers, avocets and curlews, ruffs and 
reeves which dabble on the sandy margin of their pool 
or whistle and pipe amongst the reeds. Cranes and bus- 
tards, storks and secretary birds are now to be seen 
stalking in large enclosures. So far the birds of prey 
have not received adequate treatment. The owls, for- 
merly imprisoned in dark and sunless cells, now take 
full advantage of their new opportunities of air and 
light, and some of the smaller hawks have been given 
better accommodation; but the eagles and vultures 
remain most inappropriately housed. No doubt their 
turn will come. The small perching birds and birds of 
paradise, of which the Society has been able recently to 
give an unrivalled display, have been given an ex- 
tremely well-arranged house. 

Amongst mammals, changes of the same order have 
been in progress. The new deer and cattle sheds have 
yards sufficiently large for the animals to be seen at a 
distance, and the paddocks recently added from the park 
are quite spacious. The elands and some of the larger 
antelopes have been provided with a spacious sandy en- 
closure with trees, rockwork and water. The kan- 
garoos, or at least some of them, have been given 
paddocks ; when a pair of the very rare and interesting 
tree-kangaroos recently arrived, instead of being placed 
in a box-like cage, they were put in the new squirrels’ 
enclosure, on the trees of which they could display their 
apparently unnatural and clumsy agility, thus affording 
one of the most curious sights that has ever been wit- 
nessed in London. The seals and sea-lions have now an 
almost ideal habitation. The lions and tigers have been 
given permanent bridges placing their indoor quarters 
in communication with the outdoor yards. The dogs 
and wolves have had their house transformed to quar- 
ters that are at least tolerable. It has been announced 
publicly that new quarters are to be provided for the 
bears, lemurs and many of the smaller mammals. 

The London Gardens, like many old institutions, have 
grown up without any general plan. New houses and 
enclosures have been set up in situations apparently 


selected only from temporary convenience, with the 
result that similar creatures are scattered over the whole 
of the area available, and a visitor who wishes to see, 
say, the complete collection of antelopes or deer, must 
traverse the greater part of the Gardens. It is proposed 
to amend this want of arrangement as quickly as pos- 
sible and to bring together kindred animals. At the same 
time a rearrangement of the Garden staff is in pro- 
gress. Formerly the superintendent was in immediate 
charge of the whole collection ; under him the assistant- 
superintendent, and under him again the head-keeper, 
were responsible for everything connected with the 
menagerie. In future the mammals are to be in charge 
of a chief officer, the curator of mammals, and the 
animals under his control are to be grouped in divi- 
sions, such as large carnivora, deer, cattle, antelopes, 
monkeys and so forth, each division having its own 
head-keeper and a staff of keepers and helpers. A similar 
arrangement has been made for birds, under a curator of 
birds ; whilst a curator of reptiles is to be provided later. 
Thus the responsibility for the well-being of the living 
animals will be more definitely assigned with a conse- 
quent closer care and attention. 

A serious and unexpected difficulty in construction 
lies in the way of attaining the best results at the 
London Gardens. Plans for buildings have to conform 
with the provisions of the London Building Acts. These 
provisions, designed to protect a great human popula- 
tion crowded on a limited area, and with special refer- 
ence to the wiles of the jerry builder, have none of the 
flexibility necessary if new materials, modes of con- 
struction and design are to be tried, whilst their chief 
objective is incongruous with the ideal arrangement for 
animals. Buildings for human beings are intended 
to last for many years; buildings for animals should be 
of such a design and such materials that they can be 
scrapped without regard to initial cost. However care- 
fully sanitation may be attended to, the soil on which 
the buildings are placed and the materials themselves 
become contaminated, and new houses on new parts of 
the enclosure should be provided at intervals. More- 
over, under ideal circumstances, there should be, so to 
say, a rotation of animals, a part of the Gardens oc- 
cupied by one kind of animals being given up, after a 
few years, to another kind, with the consequent com- 
plete change of buildings. Finally, the application of 
scientific knowledge to the proper housing of animals 
is so new that it ought to be experimental, and money 
ought not to be wasted on such expensive permanent 
buildings as are contemplated by the London Building 
Acts. 

Regent’s Park, on a clay soil, in the smoky atmo- 
sphere of a great city, can never be an ideal place for 
animals, and there have been rumours and suggestions 
as to the transplantation of the Zoological Gardens to a 
locality with fewer disadvantages. Such rumours, for 
the present at least, may be dismissed. So long as the 
Society derives its income from Fellows and the public, 
the Gardens must be as near Central London as pos- 
sible ; and even if the large sum required for laying out 
new ground and erecting new buildings could be ob- 
tained, and if permission were granted, there would be 
no great advantage in moving to another of the London 
parks, whilst transference to Richmond Park, the 
Crystal Palace, or somewhere near Hampstead or High- 
gate would be a dangerous experiment financially, and 
no great gain from the point of view of soil and climate. 
But there is an alternative that the Society no doubt will 
bear in mind. There is still cheap and good land to be 
obtained within twenty or thirty miles of London. The 
Society ought to acquire several hundred acres of such 
land and gradually develop it, not as a zoological exhibi- 
tion for visitors, but as a farm for growing suitable 
food and a breeding and recuperating ground for 
animals. The abundant space, freedom from disturb- 
ance, and seclusion required by breeding animals are 
conditions almost impossible to combine with arrange- 
ments for exhibiting animals to the public. The shelters 
and enclosures on such a farm would be more simple 
and less costly than those required on grounds open 
to the public and intended to attract visitors. The 
country quarters would serve admirably for experi« 
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mental work in cross-breeding and acclimatisation, and 
would form a reservoir from which the exhibition 
grounds in Regent’s Park could be kept supplied. 


A NOTE ON ‘“* BLANCO POSNET ”’. 
By Lorp Duwnsaxy. 


LARGE crowd assembled last Wednesday night 

outside the Abbey Street Theatre, like Jonah out- 
side the walls of Nineveh, to see what would happen 
to it. 

It appeared that Mr. Shaw had called a spade an 
agricultural implement, instead of using vaguer and 
more devious language, though he had since agreed 
to leave out the word ‘“‘ agricultural ’’ to oblige the 
Lord Lieutenant. There was even worse than this, 
though nobody knew what. 

Before their horrified eyes we went in to fill every 
seat and to hear the profanity of Mr. Shaw; to hear 
‘The Showing-up of Blanco Posnet,’’ forbidden in 
England for blasphemy and indecency, and not by any 
supersensitive puritan, but by the Censor who had 
already passed so many musical comedies. 

Besides those who were attracted by the horror of 
what they would hear, many came to judge between 
the views of Mr. Shaw and the Censor on the subject 
of decorum, and there came, too, old audiences loyal 
to their national theatre, among them a man who 
boasted a scar from former wars in the shape of a gap 
where two teeth should have been, lost when they tried 
to wreck the theatre as a protest against Synge’s 
** Playboy ‘‘ Ah, Synge was a great man ”’, he said 
regretfully ; ‘‘ and we were very drunk’’. Everyone 
knows what happened. The company acted splendidly, 
especially Mr. O’Donovan; the play was welcomed 
tumultuously as a huge success, the patent of the 
theatre was no longer in danger, the years of Mr. 
Gates’ patriotic work and Lady Gregory’s would not 
be wasted; but those hardened sinners who had 
endured in the street the banners of the Puritans, 
and had walked on boldly to hear blasphemy, 
were disappointed men. They had heard blasphemy 
better done in any public-house, and they had 
paid four shillings for every seat in the pit; not 
only this, but they had listened to a sermon, hopelessly 
moral and elevating. 

I think that the reason for the terrible reputation 
that this truly religious play has brought from England 
is that a great number of Englishmen attach an intrinsic 
value to words while Irishmen more often look to 
the idea that those words represent. And so some- 
times a man sees a “‘ bad word”’ in a play, and he 
says, ‘‘ This must be an immoral play ’’: he probably 
prefers his immorality in the form of suggestion, finding 
it thus more easily digestible when he turns it over and 
chews it in his imagination; it is the form in which 
the modern English stage is accustomed to give it 
to him. 

Such few words as have been left out of this play for 
fear of ‘‘ shocking the nation ’’ (a phrase of Mr. 
Shaw’s) leave the play where it was before, the thought 
that those words represent remains unaltered ; it is like 
tearing off a very small piece from a £5 note; it is 
like leaving out the last three letters of the word 
**damn ’’, whereby many writers hope to attain to 
Heaven when they die. When England’s taste for song 
found vent in the last lines of ‘‘ Limericks ”’ a joke 
about a sea-gull seeing the sea would have pleased 
millions, but that conveys nothing to us over here ; the 
idea is judged on its merits. One might write an 
abominably pernicious play using only words that one 
had heard in a sermon. 

The idea of Mr. Shaw’s play is a good one and has 
been appreciated here as it deserves. 

And now as I write that tide of human thouglit that 
waits for no man is setting eastwards—I mean the 
Irish mail which is due to leave Westland Row at 
7-45. It waits for no man, but an additional halfpenny 
stamp may sometimes overtake it. 


LETTERS FROM SOLITUDE. 
By Fitson Youne. 


Connemara. 


Like many of my generation, I have lost the art of 
writing letters, and with it, I am sure, a certain fulness 
of life that accompanies the communication of one’s 
thoughts to friends at a distance. There are certain 
things, often trivial but nearly always interesting, that 
can only be written in letters ; one cannot make articles 
or poems or books out of them—at least I cannot; and 
at present I find that they are the only things I want 
to say. And as the first quality of a letter is that it is 
addressed to someone in particular, and not to every- 
one in general; that one is sure of a sympathetic 
interest and understanding at the receiving end; so 
I am going to write these letters to four people ; some- 
times I shall be speaking to one, and sometimes to 
another; but the one who is addressed will always. 
know. They are all women, of course—at my age one 
does not write long letters to a man; two of them are 
old and two are fairly young; but as their ages in the 
aggregate amount to more than two hundred years, I 
shall not be accused of frivolity. But why publish thenr 
in the SaturDay Review? you say. Alas, it is my deso- 
late habit not to be able to write otherwise than for 
publication. I could not write an article or a book on 
the chance of its being published—I have to know first 
that what I write will be published and read; and if I 
were to write to my four friends privately my letters 
would be scrappy notes, and tell them nothing. It is 
not a pretty trait, that ; I do not excuse it ; perhaps it is 
because I have always made my living by writing, 
and associate all writing with labour. Another 
explanation, and certainly a more agreeable one, is that 
I am saddled with the artist’s need for expression. I 
have always had it and, as one of you well knows who 
watched me through that time, for years expressed 
myself in music ; but as my music was seldom published 
or played, I forsook music for a means of expression 
in which I have had more success. Some people are like 
human gramophone-disks, always ready to experience: 
something, and then anxious to tell the world about it. 
If they are pleased or annoyed, made happy or hurt, their 
first instinct is to give expression to their sensations. 
It is an instinct which one learns with years to hold in 
check ; things ripen of themselves within one, and, sweet 
or bitter, come to fruit in their own good time. I will 
exercise my machinery of expression with these letters, 
which will at any rate interest the four friends to whom 
I write them, and may afford some innocent pastime 
for those who like reading other people’s letters. 

And first let me tell you why I am here, at the 
western extremity of Ireland, miles and miles from 
anything in the shape of a village, where, unless I 
fish for trout, there is nothing for me to do and no one 
for me to speak to. A certain amount of solitude is 
necessary to the soul’s health, but one too easily loses 
the art of being alone; I lose it very quickly. The life 
of London or of any metropolis soon engenders in me 
a kind of panic terror of being bored, which means that 
in this state of disease one is bored if one is alone. Soa 
every minute is filled up, wisely or unwisely; nightly 
as one unfolds one’s dinner napkin, one screws oneself 
up to the concert pitch, and takes a part in the busy 
orchestra; and having played till one is tired, has 
no inclination for a solitary performance. This is a 
thoroughly unhealthy state of affairs—a fact which was 
made painfully apparent to me by the horror and bore- 
dom with which at first I viewed my noble and desolate 
surroundings. I felt like a street-arab set to play in an 
empty field. So I mean to stay here until I have learned 
once more to be alone. I have to do it constantly, and 
have tried it in many places ; and as some people go to 
a spring every year to take a cure for some bodily ail- 
ment, so I find that every year now I must take this 
cure of solitude until I have learned not to shun my own 
thoughts, and not to find every kind of life but the set 
scenes of society fatiguing. I feel them fatiguing 
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enough, God knows, and pretend to despise them; but 
they are the easiest kind of life. It is harder to think 
one’s own thoughts than to play with the thoughts of 
others. 

It is not so easy to find a solitude where life is toler- 
able. I know Ireland very well, but not from the hotel 
point of view, and there are many Irish hotels, alas! 
where even one’s narrow bed may not be solitude. I 
wanted air that would brace and not enervate, a freedom 
from tennis-players and golf-talkers, simple food and 
clean lodging, a room to work in and the life of men 
and women around me to observe, if not to take part 
in. Well, I went to one hotel on the north-east coast, 
and was told it was just the thing. It took half a day 
to get there; I arrived late in the afternoon and fled the 
next morning ; and the hours I spent there seemed like 
years of my life. The place was not a real place, but 
the fond dream and invention of a railway company. 
It lay at the end of a great spit of arable land, and 
consisted of a railway station, a wharf constructed to 
contain one passenger steamer, two streets of cottages 
built by the company for their employees, an electric 
generating station (for the hotel), a laundry (for the 
hotel and steamers), and a golf links. The hotel lawn 
was fenced with sleepers, like a station approach, and 
there were only two ways of getting out of the hotel. 
One led directly to an opening in the quay wall, so that 
if the steamer was not there to catch you you fell into the 
water, and the other led into the railway station. The 
road from the station led to the golf-links. I hate golf ; 
I could not go and look at the steamer without taking 
a ticket for England, for it was jealously screened from 
view by the hotel wall; the laundry was not working, 
there was a notice saying ‘‘ No Admittance ’’ to the 
electric-light works, so I went back to the hotel and 
dined in extreme misery, ashamed of my silence amid 
the loud talk of what was perhaps the most abandoned 
company of golfers I have ever seen. Bright and 
early next morning I went out by the railway door and 
returned to Dublin, and took fresh counsel; and as a 
result here I am at the opposite extremity of Ireland, far 
from railways and hotels, and farther still from golf. 

None of you knows Connemara, so I must try and 
give you some pictures of my surroundings, though I 
will not attempt to describe the grandeur and desola- 
tion of this great barren glacial country, with its mag- 
nificent mountain range in the centre, and interminable 
vistas of rocky bog-land broken by a thousand in- 
reaching arms of the sea. But this sea is not like any 
sea that you know; no traffic comes or goes upon it; 
hardly a fisherman fishes in its teeming waters; it is 
far from the open Atlantic, shallow, and strewn with 
half-tide rocks covered with golden seaweed. The 
cabins along its shores are so tiny and so scattered 
that only an accustomed eye would discover their 
existence; life everywhere is sad and silent, and the 
attempts at cultivating some little patch among the 
rocks, and raising a crop of oats or potatoes, are 
miserable and heartbreaking. All the hills, all the plains 
that you can see are a sad green dotted with grey ; there 
is as much grey as green; the grey is rock, and the 
green is the bitter useless grass that grows on the bog. 
Here and there are little chocolate mounds where the 
turf has been cut and stacked for fuel. One winding 
white road leads to the railway fourteen miles away. 
The railway will take you to Galway in two hours ; from 
Galway to Dublin is three or four more hours; from 
Dublin to Holyhead is eighty miles, and from Holyhead 
to the nearest of you is a long way. 

You see already the first effect of solitude—to send 
one’s thoughts out, as Noah’s dove went out, to find 
some sign of a place where they may rest. I will tell 
you in another letter something of how life goes here ; 
but now the mountains are taking on their evening 
colour—the mauve behind the black, the grey behind 
the mauve, and the farthest of all, behind the grey, a 
mere shadow wavering in the sky. The sun is setting, 
and the bell from the little convent is ringing for 
Compline. I will not go to Compline, but I will alter 
a word of the salutation with which it is begun, and 
say to each of you, ‘‘ Pray, madam, a blessing ’’. 


THE SPLENDID CRANK. 


” D° well unto thyself and all men will speak well 

of thee ’’ said the Psalmist. One might rather 
have expected this from the Preacher; yet it is too 
well observed, too true, to be the gibe of acynic. The 
crank does not do well unto himself; hence men are 
not inclined to do well unto him. He is not as other 
men; therefore he must be mad. He does not think 
first of himself ; therefore he must be madder. He aims 
at something the world cannot understand ; therefore 
let the world persecute him. The ordinary motives of 
men will not explain his actions; he is uncanny. In an 
eternally true sense he is not all here; therefore the 
vulgar say he is not all here in their sense. He is out 
of the common; and should for that be shut out of 
the community. Either he is deficient—the ill, the 
maimed animal to be hunted by all the pack of well 
ones; or he is something too great and good for 
human nature’s daily food—he must be laughed down. 
He is a constant protest; who can stand him? He 
is an Ugly Duckling; let us make his life a misery 
while we can. He may turn out a swan, as Julius 
Cesar did, and then we shall not be able to worry him. 
It will be for him to worry us; but, being a crank, he 
will not worry us. He will forget what we did and 
give us a chance to murder him, which we will be 
careful to take. 

The crank is a fool; he is always a fool; but no one 
calls him stupid. We all know he is not stupid. Were 
he stupid, he would not be a crank. We should under- 
stand him if he were stupid; we could sympathise 
with him; could like him, and like him the more for 
being a little less than one of us. But it is not that he 
has less than we; it is rather that he has something we 
have not; something that comes between him and us. 
We cannot belittle him; we dare not sneer at him. 
What we can do is try to laugh him out of his difference 
from us, or laugh his difference from us out of him. 
Crank is not an ill-natured term; it is good-humoured 
rather. It is at first a note of unintelligibleness; a 
shrug of the shoulder; it is giving him up as impos- 
sible. We must leave him to his ways: he to go one 
way, the world another. And if he does go one way 
and the world another, it is better perhaps for the peace 
of both; better for the comfort of either. But we are 
seldom able to part with him in that easy fashion ; and 
he too can seldom leave the world alone. The un- 
welcome insistent feeling that he is something greater 
than we begins to irk us. Why can he not leave us 
alone? We can no longer good-humouredly tolerate 
him ; we cannot treat him as a thing not responsible, a 
thing to be pitied. He will not be pitied; he rather 
pities us; which is maddening. This crank, who lives 
in the clouds, who hunts shadows forgetting the sub- 
stance, pities us common-sense men who know so well 
how to look after ourselves ! It is too much. And a new 
attitude to the splendid crank is gradually assumed. 
The consciousness that there is a splendour about 
him ferments within us. We jeer at S. Simeon on his 
pillar: but we know that we could not have done it. 
We would not if we could ; perhaps : but it is very much 
more certain that we could not if we would. Simeon 
was ridiculous, but he was a greater man than we. The 
crank is generally a failure, apparently ; and his very 
failure, while it provokes our contempt, provokes even 
more our respect. Who is not stirred more by the 
bones of Mr. Cunninghame Graham's Spanish captain* 
dead for a forlorn hope, a lost cause, than by a thousand 
prosperous careers? Ultimately the splendid crank 
either invincibly attracts or repels utterly. Laughter 
and contempt become love or hatred. Either we sur- 
render or we rebel; become the disciple or the assassin. 
When a man is called a crank, we may be quite sure 
there is something great about him. ‘‘ He was a 
crank.’’ There is the contemporary epitaph on the 
world’s greatest men, and it was precisely the average 
cultivated Roman’s on Jesus Christ. 


* In “ Success’ (Duckworth). 
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A WEST AFRICAN RIVER. 
By E. A. BRACKENBURY. 


genom the borders of the German colony of Kamerun 

to the junction with the Niger at Lokoja the river 
Benue runs for some five hundred miles through British 
territory and forms the chief highway and trade route 
of the lower portion of Northern Nigeria. The rainy 
season usually begins in May, and the Benue steadily 
increases in volume during the next six months, attain- 
ing its greatest size in October. This is the time to 
choose if you wish to travel quickly on the river, for the 
fussy little stern-wheel steamers can then ascend the 
river, and have occasionally been able to traverse 
Kamerun and even reach the borders of French Congo 
near Lere. 

But the deck of a stern-wheeler, travelling when the 
river is in flood, is not the best place from which to 
see and enjoy the Benue ; for the surrounding country is 
flooded, the grass and reeds are at their tallest, and 
consequently much that is of interest is hidden. When 
the rains have finished and the river has dropped to its 
lowest level during the months of February, March, or 
April it is possible to see a good deal of the people, birds 
and animals living on its banks. The most comfortable 
conveyance at this time of year is a barge, which is not 
unlike a small houseboat, and is propelled by six or eight 
natives with long poles made of palm fronds. The 
barge is provided with a roof, and there is usually 
enough accommodation for one’s native cook and 
“boys ’’ in the stern; at each end is a raised deck on 
which the polers stand, two or more men who steer at 
the stern, and the remainder of the crew work on the 
forward deck, the captain of the barge sitting on the 
top of the roof to direct operations. The poles are like 
those used in punts on the Thames, but are a good deal 
lighter and are not shod with an iron tip, although they 
are sometimes bound at the ends with fibre to prevent 
their splitting ; they are used exactly as a punt-pole, and 
as the bed of the river in most places consists of good 
firm gravel a fair rate of speed, particularly when going 
downstream, can be kept up. 

At the end of the dry season the Benue is only about 
one-fourth of the size it attains in the rainy months, 
when in many places it is nearly a mile in width; the 
high banks are now separated from the stream by broad 
stretches of sand and gravel which form the happy 
hunting-grounds of birds and places of encampment for 
the Fulani cowherds, who bring their cattle at this time 
of year to feed on the grassy pastures near the great 
river. These cattle camps are quite a feature of the 
Upper Benue ; lower down the river the tsetse flies swarm 
and make the keeping of cattle impossible : but similar 
encampments are made on the lower river by the fish- 
curers, who catch quantities of large fish, which are 
smoked and dried on the sandbanks. Of the cattle 
camps the most interesting are those of the Bororo 
Fulani, who represent the purest type of that curious race 
whose origin is so shrouded in mystery. 

These Bororo live an entirely nomadic life, their stay 
in any place being limited by the quantity and quality 
of the grass and water suitable for their cattle. Their 
houses are the rudest kind of grass huts, fresh shelters 
being made at each encampment. They do not inter- 
marry with the Fulani settled in the towns, who have a 
considerable strain of negro blood in their veins, but 
keep very much to themselves; nominally Moham- 
medans, their religion is, however, largely tinged with 
paganism, due possibly to the wild tribes among whom 
they wander. Their food consists almost entirely of 
milk and butter provided by their cattle; if grain or 
clothes are required, the women take their dairy produce 
to the neighbouring villages and barter it for native 
cloth, guinea-corn, or salt. They are engaged wholly 
in tending cattle and have no other arts or crafts. In 
appearance they are tall and slim, complexion yellowish- 
red, with straight black hair and aquiline features ; 
presenting a great contrast to their negro neighbours. 

On the banks of the Benue are numerous villages of 
the pagan tribes who make their living by fishing or 
hunting. Most of these peoples are of a low type, and 


are probably the aboriginal races of the country. They 
live in closely packed villages with houses of the well- 
known beehive type, and owing to their insanitary habits 
and improvident way of living they fall easy victims to 
epidemics and famine : for although tropical Africa is a 
most bounteous mother, yet famines are not unknown. 
A sudden plague of caterpillars or a shortage of rain is 
quite sufficient to reduce some of these river tribes to 
starvation ; many of them rely entirely on one kind of 
crop, and if that fails they die. 

Two other interesting races to be met with on the 
Benue are the Nupes and the Kakandas. These people 
are closely related, the Nupes claiming that the Kakandas 
were conquered by them; they intermarry and are the 
chief traders on the river. Their canoes are in evidence 
everywhere. The Nupes have flat-bottomed, square- 
ended punts, while the Kakanda canoes have sharp prows 
and slight keels, with numerous cross-pieces of wood 
joining the two sides of the canoe. In the centre of the 
Kakanda canoe is a mast flying a white flag shaped like 
a church banner, and there is a raised frame to which 
the cargo is lashed. Both Nupes and Kakandas live 
on their canoes; their wives and families accompany 
them on their trading trips with a varied assortment of 
live stock. Shelters of grass mats or pith screens are 
erected in the canoes, and are pitched on the sandbanks 
at night. Their chief cargo is salt, which they bring up 
from the Niger towns and sell on the Upper Benue for 
sheep, horses, grain, cloth or natron; the latter article 
is brought down in great slabs by Beriberi traders from 
near Lake Chad. 

The birds of the Benue are a never-ending delight 
in the dry season. I am not an ornithologist, and 
can only give them their local names. Black spur- 
winged geese, knob-billed ducks and whistling teal are 
all common, but are wary and hard to approach. There 
are also many kinds of cranes, storks and waders, 
besides pelicans, ibises, egrets and a variety of plovers. 
Of the cranes the most beautiful are the ‘‘ crown birds ”’, 
with their yellow crests and wings of chocolate, black 
and white. One of the commonest little birds is the 
‘* Niger bird ’’; his plumage is a delightful symphony 
of French grey, black, white and buff. He is a most 
cheeky and officious person, and the way in which 
two of them will hustle and drive away a black-and- 
white crow, at least four times as large as themselves, is 
amusing to see. There are also flocks of bee-eaters, 
called by some of the natives ‘‘ Saiihaiiaiki ’’, probably 
in reference to their note, which live in holes in the banks 
of the river, much as sand-martins do in England. With 
their blue heads, magenta bodies, and forked tails they 
make a fine show in the bright sunshine; especially a 
flock of them at rest on a sandbank. Round the 
villages will be found pigeons and doves of different 
kinds, particularly the green fruit pigeon, with his 
beautiful pale yellow breast; he is a very swift flier, 
and by no means an easy mark; but if you can shoot 
him, he makes an excellent dish. Vultures and hawks 
abound, conspicuous among them a fine black-and- 
white fish hawk with a melodious cry; there are also 
many kingfishers of various sizes and colours. 

From time to time antelopes, troops of baboons, and 
a few hippos may be seen. The hippos are often met 
with in family parties of three ; father, mother and child, 
the little one showing off his powers of diving in a clumsy 
way to his delighted parents. Crocodiles are very 
numerous in some parts of the river, many of them of 
large size; and it is possible with luck to come across 
that strange beast the manatee, which looks like a fresh- 
water seal. 

On the Upper Benue the country is for the most part 
open and park-like, with ranges of wooded hills running 
parallel to the stream; lower down the bush becomes 
denser and in places impenetrable. Travelling alone 
in a barge is apt to become slightly monotonous in spite 
of the varied life to be seen on the banks, and one eagerly 
welcomes the sight of another barge, which is perhaps 
bearing another white man in the opposite direction; a 
halt is called, books and papers exchanged, and if the 
newcomer has a gramophone so much the better. Some 
superior persons affect to despise the gramophone, and 
no doubt where better music is to be obtained the machine 
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can be dispensed with; but in the wilds of Africa the 
gramophone is a perfect godsend : it cheers the homesick 
exile as nothing else can. 


HOMELESS. 
By W. H. Hupson. 


A’ a remote spot in the West of England I got into an 

omnibus at the station to travel to a small town six 
or seven miles away. Just before we started a party of 
eight or ten queer-looking people came hurriedly up and 
climbed to the top seats. They were men and women, 
with two or three children, the women carelessly dressed, 
the men pale and long-haired, in ulsters of light colours 
and large patterns. When we had travelled two or three 
miles one of the outside passengers climbed down and 
came in to escape from the cold, and edged into a place 
opposite to mine. He was a little boy about seven years 
old, and he had a small, quaint face with a tired expres- 
sion on it, and wore a soiled scarlet Turkish cap on his 
head, and a big pepper-and-salt overcoat heavily trimmed 
with old, ragged imitation astrachan. He was keenly 
alive to the sensation his entrance created among us 
when the loud buzz of conversation ceased very suddenly 
and all eyes were fixed on him; but he bore it very 
bravely, sitting back in his seat, rubbing his cold hands 
together, then burying them deep in his pockets and 
fixing his eyes on the roof. Soon the talk recommenced, 
and the little fellow, wishing to feel more free, took his 
hands out and tried to unbutton his coat. The top 
button—a big horn button—resisted the efforts he made 
with his stiff little fingers, so I undid it for him and threw 
the coat open, disclosing a blue jersey striped with red, 
green velvet knickerbockers, and black stockings, all 
soiled like the old scarlet flower-pot shaped cap. In his 
get-up he reminded me of a famous music-master and 
composer of my acquaintance, whose sense of harmony 
is very perfect with regard to sounds but in colours he 
takes pleasure in screaming discords. Imagine a big, 
long-haired man arrayed in a bottle-green coat, scarlet 
waistcoat, pink necktie, blue trousers, white hat, purple 
gloves, and yellow boots! If it were not for the fact 
that he wears his clothes a very long time and never has 
them brushed or the grease-spots taken out, the effect 
would be almost painful. But he selects his colours, 
whereas the poor little boy probably has no choice in 
the matter. 

By and by the humorous gentlemen who sat on either 
side of him began to play him little tricks, one snatching 
off his scarlet cap and the other blowing on his neck. 
He laughed a little, just to show that he didn’t object toa 
bit of fun at his expense, but when the annoyance was 
continued he put on a serious face, and folding up his 
cap thrust it into his evercoat pocket. He was not 
going to be made a butt of ! 

** Where is your home? ”’ I asked him. 

haven’t got a home ’’, he returned. 

‘* What, no home! Where was your home when 
you had one? ”’ 

“IT never had a home’’, he said. ‘‘ I’ve always 
been travelling ; but sometimes we stay a month in a 
place.’? Then, after an interval, he added: ‘‘ I belong 
to a dramatic company ”’. 

*“And do you ever go on the stage to act?” I 
asked. 

“Yes ’’, he returned, with a weary little sigh. 

Then our journey came to an end, and we saw the 
doors and windows of the Working Men’s Institute 
aflame with yellow placards announcing a series of 
sensational plays to be performed there. 

The people on top came down and straggled off to the 
Institute, paying no attention to the small boy. ‘‘ Let 
me advise you’, I said, standing over him on the 
pavement, ‘‘ to treat yourself to a stiff tumbler of hot 
grog affer your cold ride ’’, and at the same time I 
put my hand in my pocket. 

He didn’t smile, but at once held out his open hand. 
I put some pence in it, and clutching them he mur- 
mured ‘* Thank you ’’, and went after the others. 


= 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
HEAVY TOLL.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I read Sir George Arthur’s protest against your 
reviewer’s remarks on the ‘‘ heavy toll ’’ on our House- 
hold Cavalry in Egypt in 1882 with some amusement, 
a feeling which I am sure will be shared by all soldiers 
who have any practical experience of the ‘‘ wastage ’”’ 
of cavalry on active service. The two “ affairs ’’ near 
Ismailia on 24 August and at Mahsama on 25 August 
were part of the everyday work of mounted troops in 
war, for which one man killed and eleven wounded 
(eight of these only slightly) was surely nothing very 
terrible. So also with that other ‘* heavy toll ’’ at 
Kassassin on 28 August, when out of a regiment near 
460 strong three men were killed and eight wounded. 

The fact is that Sir George Arthur, true to the old, 
but now happily exploded, traditions of our cavalry, 
seems to imagine that the very important duties which 
fall to the mounted arm when not actually taking part 
in a ‘‘ pitched battle ’’ are ‘‘ mere wastage ’’ and 
‘** desultory skirmishing ’’. It would no doubt be 
highly convenient if all the wastage in men and horses 
incurred by a cavalry which carries out properly its 
work could be avoided, so that all ranks could be pre- 
served in undiminished strength until the traditional 
‘* pitched battle ’’ was fought. The famous German 
cavalry general, Von Bernhardi, drily remarked of those 
who wish to obtain successes in war without wastage : 
‘* Advantages in war must be fought for, they cannot 
be filched ’’. Sir Garnet Wolseley’s spirited and de- 
cisive advance on Tel-el-Kebir and Cairo naturally 
enough entailed some casualties among the troops 
honoured with the task of clearing the way. Among 
these was our Household Cavalry, which had not been 
in action since Waterloo, and whose officers and men, 
owing to the nature of their service, certainly had no ex- 
ceptional advantages as regards war training. That 
they did so well and suffered so little are alike greatly to 
their credit. But to talk of ‘‘ a heavy toll ’’ in their case 
is sheer nonsense. 

Your obedient servant, 
Grey Scout. 


A SPLENDID OPPOSITION. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAay REvIEw. 
Coton Grange, Shrewsbury, 24 August 1909. 


Sir,—In summarising in your article on the Budget 
the concessions wrung from the Government by the 
Opposition, you have omitted the very important one 
of the practical exemption of agricultural land from 
the increment tax. It was on this point alone that the 
Administration was seriously threatened with a revolt 
of its own supporters; but the credit of exposing 
thoroughly the injustice of the tax belongs to Captain 
Pretyman. 

Never did an Opposition do its work better than the 
present one in exposing the crudity and iniquity of 
some of the financial proposals of Mr. Lloyd George 
and his colleagues. 

Yours truly, 
J. Bievin. 


‘“THE MISCHIEF-MAKER AT OXFORD." 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEW. 
12 Boulter Street, Oxford, 21 August 1909. 
Sir,—I have read your interesting article on the 
above subject, and think that there is a great deal to 
be said for that side of the question. Dr. Evans is 
evidently a supporter of Mr. Strauss, the present 
Liberal member for North Berks and a well-known 
Free Trader. Dr. Evans is said to have spoken 
against ‘‘ those new-fangled doctrines of Protection 
laid before the country in the proposals of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, with the complicity of Mr. Balfour’’. This 
really calls for some explanation, or I fear he cannot 
be regarded seriously. 
It is also quite true that the persecution which Lord 
Hugh would be likely to receive from Unionist Tariff 
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Reformers is not a thing to be admired. So long as he 
is true to his party he ought to be allowed to be a 
Free ‘Trader. 1 quite agree with the sentiment ‘‘ Let 
him square his convictions for once and stand as a 
Tariff Reformer, and where would Dr. Evans be? ”’ 
That is really all we want. As an opponent of the 
present fiscal system of long standing I consider your 
leading article in excellent form. 


Yours truly, Henry Pasu. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
26 August 1909. 

S1r,— Your article in last Saturday’s number anent the 
election candidates for Oxford University seems to me 
to be wide of the actual case. No one denies that Lord 
Hugh Cecil is a very talented man and a great loss to 
the House of Commons—his brother, Lord Robert, 
would be a great loss also. But what we have to look at 
is the fact that both these gentlemen are opponents of 
the first plank of the Unionist policy, and we are asked 
because they are clever men to allow them to be elected. 
Should a Unionist Government be elected it is, and 
must be, a fact that they could not command a majority 
as large as the present Government when they start 
with Ireland, Wales, and Scotland greatly against them, 
as they always have been. The two former countries will 
always follow the Liberals and the hope of Home Rule; 
the latter, being the most Conservative people in the 
Kingdom, vote Liberal the same as their forefathers did 
fifty years ago, though the policy of the Unionist party 
now is the policy nearly of the Liberal party of that day. 
Very well, we have the first constructive policy. The 
first thing that must—both from imperial, financial, and 
social points of view—be taken in hand is Tariff Reform, 
and we should have these two gentlemen and Messrs. 
Abel Smith and Norman Bowles against us, because if 
the two Cecils are to be elected why not the others? 
This would inevitably end in weakening the Govern- 
ment and in another General Election. Then probably 
back would come this present Socialist Government, so 
that the aforesaid gentlemen, instead of safeguarding 
the Union with Ireland and the Church etc., would 
have handed this country over bound to the Socialists, 
and the colonies would make arrangements for their 
increasing commerce with other countries. There is no 
doubt that Lords Robert and Hugh Cecil are clever men, 
but on this matter are they not trying to run the country 
on economics instead of on commercial lines? The 
former they understand, the latter they have never had a 
chance of learning. Are the Unionist party to be directed 
bv Mr. Balfour, Messrs. Bonar Law, Wyndham, Long, 
Lords Curzon, Milner, etc., or are ninety-nine per cent. 
and these leaders to be handed over, gagged and bound 
with the Empire to the economics of the aforesaid very 
clever men, who are wholly out of touch with the 
majority ? Yours truly, 

J. W. Bices. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON SPIRIT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
20 Queen’s Road, Wimbledon S.W. 
15 August 1909. 

S1r,—The report and finding of the Spirit Commission 
are startling in the extreme to those conversant with 
the subject. ‘* Bonding and landing ”’ of British and 
foreign spirit respectively appear to be futile and in direct 
opposition to the investigations on the maturation of 
potable spirit by the Society of Chemical Industry. That 
Society found ‘‘. . . that if spirit could be matured by 
artificial means there would be no need of compulsory 
bonding to bring about maturation, and six millions of 
capital would therefore be at once set free ’’. 

The Commissioners appear desirous of admitting into 
the market for the consumption of human beings—not 
pigs—palatable poison for filling the asylums! Is it 
possible the Commissioners have read the report of the 
Lunacy Commission just issued, and which can be 
obtained from Eyre and Spottiswoode, King’s printers, 
East Harding Street, E.C. (2s. 11d.)? 

The ‘‘ blending ”’ and vending of potato (plain) spirit 


coloured and flavoured to resemble brandy, whiskey 
(Scotch and Irish), rum and gin may be very interesting 
to some people, but why the nation should be compelled 
to pay “‘ the piper ’’, pecuniarily and morally, is what, 
as Lord Dundreary would say, ‘‘ No fellah can under- 
stand ’’. 

The Commissioners tell us, soberly and seriously 
apparently, that whiskey ten days old is as wholesome as 
that ten years old! Well, it may be that the years given 
to the subject of the maturation of potable spirit are all 
wasted: we have all been reasoning from wrong pre- 
mises. Speaking as an individual with some knowledge 
of the subject, the finding (sic) of the Commission will not 
influence my choice of potable spirit of any kind ; I shall 
still use for my consumption spirit as old by years (not 
sophistication) as I can obtain it. The Government by 
their iniquitous spirit taxes are forcing the majority of 
publicans to vend poison from which to satisfy their 
unholy demands, filling the asylums and ruining the 
health of the whole nation. 


Yours sincerely, H. R. Gawen Gocay. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


12 Nelson Street, Edinburgh, 
21 August 1909. 


S1r,—To-day’s issue of your excellent weekly, which 
notices with well-deserved appreciation Mr. G. Drage’s 
opportune work on Austria-Hungary, translates the 
Austrian A. E. I. O. U. into ‘‘ Austria erit in orbe 
ultima.’’ This differs from the reading given me, and, 
nisi fallor, commonly accepted in the Dual Monarchy. 
Turning to Hallam’s ‘‘ Europe during the Middle 
Ages ’’, where I remembered having met the famous 
device, I found that it was first used by Frederic IIL, 
who adopted it on his plate, books and buildings, and 
that the initials, conformable to the information I had 
received de viva voce, stood for ‘‘ Austriae est imperare 
orbi universo ’’, or, in German, ‘‘ Alles Erdreich ist 
Oesterreich Unterthan ’’, a bold assumption for a man 
who was not safe in an inch of his dominions. 

It seems only necessary to mention the discrepancy 
in the SaturDAY Review to obtain the most correct 
interpretation of the five quasi cabalistic characters, 
whose significance has so much increased by recent 
events, and I remain, with thanks for your courtesy, 

Yours truly, J. F. ScHELTEMA. 


FRANCIA’S MASTERPIECE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REvIEw. 
Livorno, 23 August 1909. 

Sir,—I fear I do not quite understand Mr. Bell’s 
letter. What can he mean exactly by saying ‘‘ it seems 
to me that the suggestion of Catholic doctrines in a 
special degree is beyond the province of art’’? Ifa 
painter receives a commission to paint a piece for an 
altar dedicated to one of the mysteries of the Catholic 
faith, what else can he do but represent that mystery 
as fully as may be? Would Mr. Bell have the painter 
of an Annunciation altar-piece leave out the Holy 
Ghost in order not to emphasise the doctrine of the 
Incarnation in ‘‘ a special degree ’’? Then again, 
‘* Surely ’’, says Mr. Bell, ‘‘ the indication of the Im- 
maculate Conception in a picture . . . is to confound 
art with theology ’’. But surely, one might just as 
well say, to indicate in a picture the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Assumption, is ‘‘ to confound art with 
theology ’’. What other objective has religious art 
save the mysteries of religion? 

Francia’s picture of the Immaculate Conception at 
Lucca is in no way obscure: rather is it very luminous. 
It is no fault of his if writers without proper equipment 
of knowledge have judged wrongly of its meaning. 
Mr. Bell cites an altar-piece of Francia now numbered 
81 in the Bologna Gallery as a ‘‘ religious picture which 
needs no explanation ’’. I invite him to tell you with- 
out opening a book what mystery, if any, of the Chris- 
tian faith it represents, and why certain saints are 
introduced into it rather than others. I submit that 
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TURGENEFF’S GERMAN LETTERS. 
TO JULIAN SCHMIDT. 
* 1875—1881. 


99. 
K6nig von England, Carlsbad 
Friday, 9 July 1875. 

My dear Schmidt,—This note will be handed to you 
by Mr. Paul Pissemski, the son of the well-known 
author, who wrote ‘‘ Tausend Seelen ’’. Probably he 
will bring his father with him, but the latter unfortu- 
nately can speak neither French nor German ; however, 
you will certainly be interested to catch a glimpse 
of him—he is a very interesting and original per- 
sonality. You will be able to see the signs of author- 
ship in him at once! 

Mr. Paul Pissemski will stay some time in Berlin. 
He is a jurist—a very capable one—and will be ulti- 
mately a professor at the University of Moscow, at 
whose expense he is now passing his second year 
of study abroad. Besides, he is a very pleasant and 
agreeable young man, and if you can be of any assist- 
ance to him I shall be extremely grateful. 

I have received your feuilleton on Daudet’s novel, 
and have sent it to Paris at once. It is like everything 
that you write—entirely correct and just. 

You have never yet told me whether you know Flau- 
bert’s ‘‘ Education Sentimentale ’’, and whether you 
would like to have a copy. 

I shall stay at Carlsbad till Wednesday the 14th, and 
then go back to Paris. 

A few lines in answer would be very agreeable. 

Best wishes and hearty greetings to your wife and 
yourself. Yours, Iw. TURGENJEW. 


100. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
Thursday, 27 January °76. 

Dear Friend,—I am utilising the departure of a 
worthy acquaintance of mine to send you Flaubert’s 
‘* Education Sentimentale ’’ (two thick volumes). You 
will probably receive it at the same time as this letter. 
The book is not exactly enthralling reading, but it is 
extremely striking, and its almost entire failure in 
France is characteristic. The French utterly refuse to 
swallow such bitter pills as that. . 

I have received a few very courteous lines from 
Toret. He is staying at present in the South of France, 
and that is all I know about him. I am surprised that 
he has not written to you. 

My story is not appearing in the ‘‘ Gegenwart ’’, I 
am ashamed to say, but in the ‘‘ Deutsche Rund- 
schau’’. It is a very slight little thing, and I commend 
it to your attention. 

I am not a man of my word, and have not kept my 
promise to the ‘‘ Gegenwart ’’. Heaven knows how it 
came about. The editor has written me a reproachful 
letter, and I have made my excuses as well, or as badly, 
as possible, and proposed another story to them by way 
of compensation ; but they preserve a gloomy silence. 

You do not know Paul Lindau, do you? Otherwise, 
you might have acted as mediator....I1 have 
just remembered that you are not on the best of terms 
with him; so consider all that unsaid and work per 
Pietschium, to whom I owe a letter, and to whom I 
want you to give my kind regards. 

I have had an attack of gout. It was not very 
severe, but I still cannot put on a boot. 

I am most eagerly awaiting what you promised to 
send me. 

Have you got Taine’s new book, ‘“ L’ancien 
régime ’’? You ought to read it. 

Very probably I shall come to Berlin at the end of 
April, and of course I shall see you then. 

Kindest regards to your dear wife and cordial good 
wishes to yourself, from 
- Yours most sincerely, Iw. TURGENJEW. 


* Continued from iv Suppl tS 
27 February, 1909. page iv Supplement Saturpay Review, 


Rue de Douai, Paris 
14 February 1876. 


My dear Friend,—Yesterday I sent you A. Daudet’s 
new novel, ‘‘ Jack ’’, at his request. 

Yesterday too my Russian friend, to whom I entrusted 
the two volumes.of the ‘‘ Education Sentimentale ’’, 
returned here from S. Petersburg. He assured me that 
he gave them to a commissionaire at the station with 
instructions to take them to 14 Schillerstrasse. Did 
you receive them all right? Please let me have a few 
lines in reply. The commissionaire’s number was 9. 

What do you think of the last elections? The Republic 
is the Republic and Gambetta is its prophet. In 
Germany (and here too) people thought there would be 
a Bonapartist Restoration. But it is a long way away 
now. 

Kindest regards to your wife and my other friends. 
Au revoir in May. 


Yours, I. TURGENJEW. 


102. 


50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
Saturday, 25 March, ’76. 


My dear Friend,—Rougon is Rouher, but much more 
broadly and strongly conceived : the resemblance is only 
superficial. As to Marci and Bougon you have guessed 
rightly. | Clorinde is not Mme. de Montauban, but 
Countess Castiglione—but there the likeness is really 
frappant. The chief error in this otherwise striking 
book is Rougon’s petty, provincial entourage. It is all 
too tiny for a fellow like that, but unfortunately Zola 
does not know the great world sufficiently well and is far 
too retiring ever to study it thoroughly. 

The Emperor and the Empress are speaking likenesses. 

To-day I am sending you ‘‘ La Faute de 1l’Abbé 
Mouret ’’. The beginning and end of this book are 
perhaps the best things that Zola has written. In the 
middle of it, where he tries to reproduce the wilderness 
of ‘‘ Paradou ”’ and starts off in an ultra-poetical direc- 
tion (remarkable enough for a realist), lies the Achilles’ 
heel of the work. 

Pietsch has arrived. We have already lunched with 
him and also with Korn, the publisher of the *‘ Schlesische 
Zeitung ’’, and have had a deal of talk. 

Kindest regards to your wife and best wishes to 
yourself. Yours, I. TuRGENJEwW. 


Les Frénes, Bougival 
Saturday, 6 October 1876. 


Mercy! Mer-er-er-cy I sing, like Alice in ‘* Robert 
the Devil ’’. I am a criminal; yes, for the first time in 
my life I passed through without stopping. (As an 
extenuating circumstance I am able to allege that I 
arrived in Berlin at 11 p.M. and left very early the follow- 
ing morning.) Still I repeat ‘‘ Mercy!’ and I count 
on your kindness and magnanimity. 

I have been very busy this year. In Russia I wrote 
a monster of a novel (that is to say a monstrously long 
one), and I have just finished the copying of it. The 
MS. leaves for S. Petersburg in a week, and appears in 
a monthly in January. As to the translation, that is still 
in obscurity. At any rate you and your wife (to whom 
I send my kindest regards) shall most certainly have the 
first copy of any translation (whether in the form of a 
feuilleton or otherwise). 

Was the poet called Leconte de Liste? If he was, 
tell me so, and I will send you one of his books at once. 

And so I really didn’t send the photograph? I could 
have sworn thatI had. ...... 

Apparently I am an undutiful dog! But you shall 
certainly have it the first time I go to Paris (at present 
I am sitting here without ever stirring. Now I have 
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got rid of the accursed copying and shall be able to keep 
my promise. 
My heartiest greetings once again. 
me till the photograph is in your hands. 
Your old friend, 
Iw. TURGENJEW. 


Do not write to 


104. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
Sunday, 13 February ’77. 


My dear Friend,—Here is Zola’s photograph at last ! 
It is like him, but the expression is not strong enough 
and the colouring is too light. He has quite black hair, 
whereas in the picture it is almost blond. His general 
appearance is that of a clever, rather crude and un- 
polished Parisian ouvrier. His ‘‘ Curée ’’ (which you 
have already received) has created an extraordinary 
furore here—thirteen editions in three weeks. I 
wonder what you think of it. 

Improbable as it may sound, I am coming to Berlin, 
but it will be in April. I hope I shall be certain to find 
you there. 

Kindest regards to your dear wife and heartiest good 
wishes to yourself. 


Yours, Iw. TURGENJEW. 


105. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
Friday, 30 March 1877. 


My dear Friend,—I am sending you to-day my new 
novel in the French translation, which is excellent. The 
German translation (in the ‘‘ Petersburger Zeitung ”’), 
although authorised, is swarming with mistakes. Much 
of it is turned quite upside-down and all of it is common- 
place. The descriptions have been entirely bungled, 
and present no picture at all. Compare, for instance, 
the beginning of chapter 21, where Markilov and 
Nezhdanov leave the town at night. The German text 
is simply disgusting muck, and presents no sort of 
consistent picture. 

Before a month is over I shall see you in Berlin, and 
shall be able to chatter to my heart’s content. Mean- 
while my kind regards to your dear wife and cordial good 
wishes to yourself. 


Yours, Iw. TURGENJEW. 


106. 


50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
Wednesday, 25 April ’77. 

My dear Friend,—Before 1o (say ten) days are over 
I shall be sitting in your room and chattering away. To- 
day I will merely tell you that I have received the Vienna 
paper and ‘‘ Im neuen Reich ’’, and that | at once trans- 
lated the article on himself to Zola. He felt your criti- 
cisms, but you speak also of your admiration for his 
“* great talent ’’, so that is all right. Your estimate of 
“* Virgin Soil ’’ * is both kindly and just. We will speak 
of it later ; at present I only want to make one observa- 
tion. When I was writing the book, I was not entirely 
free. It was to appear in Russia, and so I had to take 
certain considerations into account, which somewhat 
crippled me—quite a new experience. Even in its 
present form the novel only just escaped being put on 
the fire. The majority of the Committee of Censors 
condemned it, and it was only saved by the president 
(the Minister of the Interior), thanks to my publisher’s 
diplomacy. With fine foresight, and in spite of my 
protest, he divided the thing into two parts. The real 
venom was in the second part, and so he managed to 
slip the whole work through. They wanted to avoid any 
sort of scandal, and the Minister declared that if he had 
read the whole book he would have forbidden it 
unconditionally; but as it was, etc. But all this is 
“* de I’histoire ancienne ’’, and seems trivial and insig- 


In “Im neuen Reich”, Part I.—Faav Scumiprt. 


nificant at the present moment, when we are standing 
on the threshold of a vast event, and—but I will talk 
about all that when we meet. 
Well, au revoir in the near future. My kindest re- 
gards to your wife and all my other friends. 
Yours, Iw. TURGENJEW. 


107. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris 


Saturday, 23 February ’78. 


My dear Friend,—My slackness is shockingly incor- 
rigible, and I must beg for your forgiveness. Perhaps 
these notes will arrive too late, but I send them never- 
theless. Gustave Flaubert was born on 12 Dec. 1821 at 
Rouen, Emile Zola on 2 April 1840 in Paris, Alphonse 
Daudet on 13 May 1840 at Nimes, Edmond de Goncourt 
on 26 May 1822 at Nancy. They gave me the informa- 
tion themselves. 

There is only one copy of Flaubert’s only photograph. 
He made me a present of it and I cannot give it to you. 
He must have been very handsome when he was a 
young man. Now he is fat, and quite bald, with a 
red face, rather like Frederick Lemaitre, the celebrated 
actor. Do you possess the latter’s photograph? 

Have I given you the ‘‘ Nabob ’’?* I will send you 
a copy in any case. If you have it already, you can 
give this one away. 

I am certainly coming to Berlin, but when—‘‘ that is 
the question ’’. At any rate this one will be solved 
more quickly than the Eastern question. Kindest 
regards to your wife and best good wishes to yourself. 

Yours, 


108. 


Les Frénes, Bougival 
13 October 1878. 

My dear Friend,—You have probably abused me 
vigorously in your own mind, when you heard that I 
did not stop at Berlin on my way back, and you are 
quite right. But I tell myself that I was compelled to 
do so. As evidence of my repentance I send you by 
to-day’s post 

(a) The ‘‘ Nabab ’’—at last. 

(b) *‘ La Chanson des Gueux ’”’ by Jean Richepin. 

The last-named is quite a marvellous poet—such a 
poet! A good deal of it you will scarcely understand, 
as it is written in Parisian argot (many Frenchmen do 
not understand it either), but some of it, e.g. p. 30, 
is of really classical beauty. As especially audacious 
and whimsical I recommend ‘“‘ Fleurs de boisson ’’, 
p- 173. Every page shows a strangely ardent tem- 
perament, which has a cheering effect amid the pale 
cast of thought of these times. . . . 

I hope this little present has softened your heart a 
little and I cry Pardon, pardon! With kindest regards 
to your wife and best wishes to yourself, 

Iw. TURGENJEW. 


109. 
Moscow, 24/12¢ June ’81, 


Dear Friend,—Yesterday I forwarded you two copies 
of the last volume of my collected works, one for yourself, 
the other for our friend Pietsch. The whole book is 
‘* cram full of love ’’ and its appurtenances. 

At the end of August I shall be in Berlin again and 
shall see you. Did you receive the 80 marks (for your- 
self and Pietsch) which you lent me, and which I sent 
you from S. Petersburg? My permanent address in 
Russia is c/o the ‘*‘ European Courier ’’, 20 Gaternaia, 
S. Petersburg. 

Kind regards to your dear wife and the heartiest good 
wishes to yourself from 

Yours, 


* Daudet’s ‘‘ Le Nabab ’’.—TRanstator. 
+ 24/26 in text.—TRanstator. 


Iw. TURGENJEW. 
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it would be impossible to explain this picture with cer- 
tainty without knowing the dedication of the altar for 
which it was painted. The dedication alone can give 
us the name by which an altar-piece should be called, 
for the altar alone brought the picture into existence. 
All such titles as ‘‘ The Madonna in Ecstasy ’’, ‘‘ The 
Madonna in Glory ”’, ‘‘ The Madonna in Adoration ”’ 
merely serve to obscure meaning, for ecstasy, glory 
and adoration, even though physically visible, have 
nothing to do with the dedication of the altar, and 
hence nothing to do with the essential meaning of the 
picture. But it is perhaps unfair to criticise Mr. Bell’s 
letter, for, as you point out in your editorial note, he 
tras neither seen the picture nor read my book. 

It cannot but be gratifying to me to learn that a critic 
of the standing of Professor Placido Campetti, the chief 
local authority on art matters, should take so favourable 
a view of my book, and it is good of Mr. Mercer to 
translate his remarks. May I, however, point out a 
misconception into which Professor Campetti has fallen 
—likely enough owing to a want of clearness of exposi- 
tion on my part? He writes that Francia’s Immaculate 
‘Conception ‘‘ was removed from the Stiatta Chapel to 
that of the Guinigi, where it may now be seen ’’. No; it 
was removed from the Stiatta Chapel to the nave, and 
back again from the nave to the Stiatta Chapel, where it 
now hangs. The double arched chapel, so long called 
of the Micheli, and of their heirs the Guinigi, is really 
two chapels, the western half Stiatta (Immaculate Con- 
ception), the eastern half Guinigi Magrini (Assumption). 
This fact I have proved by evidence that cannot be 
gainsaid, and the guide-books will have to add another 
chapel to their accounts of the Basilica of San Frediano. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


BETTER DEAD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
46 Blythe Vale, Catford S.E. 

$1r,—Only the Saturpay REvIEw would voice a truth 
in such plain words as in your paragraph beginning 
** Day after day Hyde Park is strewn with repellent 
bodies, the more objectionable because not dead ’’. You 
only are not afraid to say that our verminous human 
wreckage should not be allowed in the West End of 
London—in the drawing-room of the Empire. Yet the 
vast mass of decent people are being ‘‘ stunk out ”’ of 
pleasant places in London, which they, and they only, 
planned and made and paid for. 

On many occasions I have acted as guide to colonial 
ladies (mostly Australasian), and have included a walk 
upon the Embankment, at some time after 11.30 or 
12 P.M., as one offering a fine impression of our 
mysterious river. But gaunt shadows rise from the 
niches begging, often with veiled threats; nameless 
horrors of filthy naked skin and tattered duds are 
stretched about the steps ; loathsome remarks are aimed 
from the benches, until, tingling with shame and irrita- 
tion, the owners, citizens and visitors of London’s finest 
boulevard, must leave it to the sewer rats who have 
proved their ability to slime-out all life else. And we 
have a Government that dare not for its life remove 
those benches or give positive orders to its police for the 
prohibition of tramps within a certain area. Are there 
not parks and places unlimited in the East End? By 
sheer pressure there will come a time when the law will 
be forced to say to its citizens: Refuse honest work, 
drink, bet, steal, disgust father, family and friends, 
borrow repeatedly from all and sundry, remain incor- 
tigible under various reformatory treatments, steal 
again, lead a life of tramping and begging your way 
from prison to workhouse, and workhouse to prison, fall 
so low that your life’s variety of beastliness is written 
in every break of your sodden hulls—do this, and the 
drawing-room of the Empire shall be shut to you. It 
will come, but cannot we help it along? The movement 
must be initiated by the press, and I believe that every 
decent Englishman, whether workman or duke, will be 
in favour of barring out the sewer rat from the whole 
of the West End. The City Traffic Bill is a beginning— 
sma!! but significant. Jonn Bianp. 


REVIEWS. 
THE ELUSIVE SPIRIT OF PARIS. 


“A Wanderer in Paris.” By E. V. Lucas. London: 


Methuen. 1909. 6s. 
THs Wanderer in Paris, like his stalwart fore- 

runner Der Wanderer in “ Siegfried’’, may 
fatigue some people by dwelling a little too long on a 
ten-times-told tale. But whereas Wotan is tedious by 
reason of his detailed expositions of his state and 
domestic and strictly private affairs, Mr. Lucas loses 
his grip on our attention and interest by giving us 
not enough of himself. Everyone knows something of 
Paris nowadays. So long as the railway companies 
organise cheap excursions, so long will young men 
cross the Channel for a few days and come back to 
write newspaper sketches which tell us that there are 
trees on the boulevards and that some cafés are open 
all night. And, alas ! so long also will other men feel im- 
peratively moved to write books about Paris, essaying 
to interpret for us the ways and the thoughts of a 
strange people. The list of such books in the British 
Museum catalogue is appalling. No one would wish 
to read many of them, but if half a dozen are chosen at 
random amongst them they will be found to be much 
alike. Every adventurer begins by warning us that 
the ‘‘ sights ’’ of Paris are not Paris; everyone insists 
that Paris is not France. Then they all describe the 
sights, and inform us that Paris contains in epitome 
the history of France. Mr. Lucas has tried to do 
something different, without quite succeeding. 

The cause of the book’s shortcomings may be per- 
ceived at a glance. To modern people there is nothing 
so strange in modern Paris that a mere description 
should entrance us. The direct method that might re- 
sult in an interesting volume on Tibet results in a dull 
book when Paris is the subject. Nothing presented to 
the reader has the quality of strangeness, nor even of 
novelty in the draper’s sense. Paris has been over- 
described, every stone of it. Paris Mr. Lucas has 
never ceased to look at as an outsider looks; he has 
not got to the secret of its charm, fascination and 
enchantment; all that is rare and wonder-creating in 
its soul eludes him. He doubtless is aware of a 
magical presence, but he has never grasped it; he in- 
terprets nothing, but gives accounts of things we can 
all see for ourselves in a short time and at a small cost. 
As we have said, he repeats an old tale, and does not 
communicate the thrill he alone has experienced, or has 
felt more strongly than others. 

After all, it is one of the hardest things in the world 
to reproduce in a book of description the colour, feel- 
ing and atmosphere of any city. There are not a 
dozen such books in existence. The writer must be 
familiar with his theme, and must have a great love for 
it, else the familiarity will pass into indifference. If 
Mr. Lucas loved Paris well enough to translate its 
magic into words, he would live in Paris: its air, 
colour, odours and movement would be necessary to 
his life. © Novelists, we fancy, will always do better 
than mere descriptive writers. When they use busy 
towns as a background to human dramas, the towns 
are thrown into an intelligible relation with beings like 
ourselves, and the spirit that dwells behind mere bricks 
and mortar may speak to us. A story of Dickens or 
Thackeray gives us a more vivid notion of London in 
early Victorian or late Georgian times than a hundred- 
weight of books on ‘‘ London as it was ’’: these, with 
all their illustrations and exact details, evoke no image 
that seems solid and real to the mental vision. For the 
life of older Paris and a true picture of its streets and 
buildings we must go to Balzac; and perhaps someone 
is now doing as much for the Paris of the present day 
—though we have doubts. Certainly Mr. Lucas has 
not done it. 

Still, we are grateful to him for the rendering into 
light and rippling English of one’s sensations on enter- 
ing Paris in the evening—the cries of ‘‘ La Patr-e-e ’’, 
the merry chanting of the cabdriver, and the absurd 
‘* Vivent les femmes ”’ which he once saw written on a 
wall. He might have given us much more—how in 
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walking or driving through the humbler quarters one 
sees the crowds of hatless workgirls on the arms of 
their sweethearts or husbands, making haste to little 
cafés and cheap restaurants ; how one hears the babble 


‘and joyous laughter from the groups seated at round- 


topped tables on the open terraces; how one watches 
the mobs struggling for places on the omnibuses as 
though the day’s work being over, there were no 
morrow of toil to think about. And an arrival 
at Paris in the early morning of summer is delightful. 
Of course, the wretched chiffoniers do not exhilarate 
us; but the roads are sweet and clean; and there are 
plenty of cafés where business has already commenced, 
so that one need not set about one’s own affairs break- 
fastless or trust to the uncomfortable refreshment-bar 
of a railway station. Sunday, or any other day, Paris 
seems to open its arms to receive you: you can at any 
rate fill your stomach before considering what to do 
next. 

But the crowds and cafés of Paris are only a small 
part of its existence. For domestic life one must go to 
the provinces ; though it is not so near to extinction in 
Paris as the late Mr. Hammerton tried to convince us. 
There are still some middle-class houses in the capital ; 
and many middle-class families do not take all their 
meals, or hold their birthday-parties, in restaurants. 
Sundays are nearly the only days on which ‘‘ wan- 
derers’’ in Paris may witness genuine family life going 
on outside. Then, indeed, the restaurants are filled 
with women and children; and in the Casino de Paris, 
the home of seductive wickedness the night before, the 
squalling of babies sometimes mars the performance. 
All improprieties are taken out of the songs and 
dances, and a good deal is introduced of an element 
which we hardly have seen in England since the ‘‘ good 
old ’’ harlequinade grew too old-fashioned for the up- 
to-date English child. 

This domestic life—narrow though it is—and still 
more the artistic, musical, and theatrical life which 
help to make the real modern Paris what it is, await 
an interpreter. Mr. Lucas pays too much attention to 
what are-simply the “‘ sights ’’. That may be right 
enough in a guide-book; but we complain of finding 
too much of that sort of thing in a book which pretends 
to be other than a guide. And we should be justified 
in grumbling even at the guide-books when they point 
out the Eiffel Tower as a “ sight ’’’. It is a ‘‘ sight ’’, 
of course—an abominable one: a monstrosity, a dis- 
grace to a civilised people. There it stands, rusting 
away in its uselessness, dwarfing the Chamber of 
Deputies and ruining one of the finest Places in the 
world—la Concorde. As for the other sights, they 
are rather for the student than the sightseer on a 
char-a-banc. Most English visitors, however, go to 
Paris less to see sights than to see a sparkling life of 
amusement and gaiety. The right kind of sightseer, 
taking a Baedeker and dodging the harpies of the 
chars-a-banc, will come away with a truer idea of the 
town if he wanders about the Cité for a few hours than 
he will ever gain by staring at pictures and statues in 
the Louvre. And it must not be forgotten that in 
endeavouring to get into touch with the spirit of Paris 
the suburbs must not be neglected—and some of them 
are a considerable distance away. Thus, Versailles 
and Fontainebleau are most emphatically suburban 
Paris, while many places nearer at hand are pure 
** province ’’. But the real, living Paris, though not 
difficult to get a vague, faint sense of, cannot easily be 
made fully to disclose itself : one must gradually learn 
to love it, and, to do that, must live in it. 


FERRERO’S ROMAN HISTORY. 


“The Greatness and Decline of Rome.” By G. Ferrero. 
Vols. III., IV. and V. Translated into English 
by the Rev. H. J. Chaytor. London: Heinemann. 
1908-9. 6s. per vol. net. 

7 is undoubtedly a great misfortune that Mommsen 
never wrote the history of Augustus. It is true 

that the commentary on the Monumentum Ancyranum 

and the half-volume on the principate in the ‘‘ Staats- 


recht ’’ amount, when taken together, to a larger contri- 
bution to the subject than is left for Gardthausen or 
Seeck to make. Yet there is all the difference 
between the provision of this material and the embodi- 
ment of it in a continuous narrative which has an air 
of finality. It is impossible to say whether Schiller, in 
the history of the Empire which he undertook avowedly 
as a temporary measure pending the appearance of the 
fourth volume of the great History by Mommsen which 
never appeared, represented his master’s views on 
Augustus or not; but Schiller would be the first to 
admit that his work was an imperfect substitute. Not 
everyone feels obliged to follow Mommsen implicitly. 
Yet it is extraordinary to what an extent the History, 
a comparatively early work of Mommsen, and in some 
ways a comparatively unimportant one, still dominates 
the field. No one who writes an account of the Roman 
Republic can neglect Mommsen any more than if he is 
dealing with the provinces of the Empire. He may 
differ from Mommsen or criticise him, but he can hardly 
avoid starting from him. 

This consideration was not without its effect on the 
first two volumes of Signor Ferrero’s history. They 
were full of interest, but they often left the impression 
of a continuous and hostile commentary on Mommsen. 
The author could not help this. His third, fourth, 
and fifth volumes, which carry us from the death of 
Julius to the death of Augustus, enable us to judge 
better what Ferrero can do when he is not hampered 
by his embarrassing predecessor. The world’s loss is 
certainly the modern historian’s opportunity. 

Modern writers are in much the same position as the 
public were at the death of Augustus. They do not know 
what to make of him, and the facts appear to justify 
them in making out of him anything that they choose. 
Accordingly, in approaching a new historian of this 
period, we are obliged to judge him mainly by reference 
to his general historical capacity. The characteristics 
of Ferrero as an historian are already well known from 
his earlier volumes. He is always readable and never 
uninteresting; he is continually engaged in finding 
connexion between contemporary movements of all 
kinds, even where that connexion may be hard to 
see. Ferrero would not be a modern historian if he 
were not confident in his opinions. He attaches im- 
portance to the evidence of Horace’s writings as throw- 
ing light on contemporary feeling, and a reader might 
search these volumes without finding any indication that 
the dates and order of those writings have been matters 
of dispute. He seldom has a doubt as to the meaning 
of an obscure word in one of his authorities or as to 
the occasion on which a monument was erected. He is 
not afraid to express his views in vigorous language. 
If he implies doubts as to the safety of his inferences 
(this seems to occur more frequently in the fifth than in 
the preceding volumes), there remain the vast majority 
of cases in which no alternative is suggested and the 
historian’s tone suggests that there is scarcely room 
for argument. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Ferrero is a good scholar, that his volumes show abun- 
dant evidence of research, and that, apart from the slips 
or misprints which are inevitable in so long a piece of 
work, the book is accurate. It is clear that Ferrero 
has established a claim to be heard on those great ques- 
tions about Augustus which can be solved, if at all, on 
general historical grounds, and not by an examination 
of the ancient evidence. 

What are we to make of the personal character of 
Augustus? Hardly anyone has been found to maintain 
that he possessed an attractive or a sympathetic nature. 
It has been customary to argue that he sacrificed the 
deepest individual feelings to political objects, some- 
times, as in the case of Tiberius and Julia, with disas- 
trous results. Few modern critics have been willing 
to believe that the responsibility for the horrors of the 
proscriptions belongs entirely to the other triumvirs. 
Those who take the most favourable view of the object 
and effect of Augustus’ moral reforms have admitted 
that they come with a bad grace from their author. 
But Ferrero is not content with admissions of this kind. 
At one period he gives his hero this testimonial: ‘‘ A 
monster incarnate, with all the hideous vices of a 
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tyrant, cruelty, pride, luxury and treachery, Octavian 


was the abomination of Italy ’’. Surely not even the 
depreciators of Augustus into whose company we are 
introduced by Tacitus can have equalled this. It may 
be true that we are apt to forget, as did some of the 
contemporaries of Augustus, the early failures in the 
subsequent success and the many barbarities in the 
reign of order and peace to which they were the prelude. 
But Ferrero is not free from one very common charac- 
teristic of modern writers—the unconscious bias against 
those who have been generally praised and in favour 
of those who have commonly been blamed. It is hardly 
surprising that Ferrero’s characters of Antony, Julia 
and Tiberius should appear to be more favourable than 
his character of Augustus: this is just what would be 
expected from a modern critic. Let it be admitted that 
the personal character of Augustus is a very difficult 
question, that he was at the best ‘‘ inter bona malaque 
mixtus ’’, that he has no right and probably made no 
claim to be considered as a model for universal imita- 
tion. Yet there is absurdity in believing that a com- 
bination of vice and feebleness, an astuteness shown 
mainly in shirking awkward decisions and in appro- 
priating the results of others’ work, could have pro- 
duced the change which Augustus effected. 

Was the dyarchy a sham or a reality? Did 
Augustus intend to establish a monarchy and to dis- 
guise that monarchy under respectable forms? Or was 
he seriously of opinion that the government of the world 
required the co-operation of many minds and that the 
unity of control which was needful to organise an 
effective army and to secure uniformity in provincial 
administration must not be allowed to become one-man 
rule? It is surprising to find that Ferrero is a strong 
supporter of the latter alternative. Yet there is no 
direct evidence of the presumed intention ; and there is 
more probability in the opinions of Augustus’ contem- 
poraries than in the remote inferences of Ferrero. 

Does the Empire represent an improvement on 
the Republic? Consciousness of the defects with 
which the Roman Republic justly stands charged is 
too often regarded as equivalent to a conviction that 
the Empire escaped them all. The evidence of Tacitus 
is quite enough by itself to convince us both that the 
provincial administration of the Empire was generally 
better than what had gone before, and also that some 
of the worst abuses occasionally survived under it. 
But it would be well in any case if modern critics could 
escape the temptation to import their party predilec- 
tions into a purely historical question. Ferrero begins 
his fifth volume with a strong denial of the disinterested 
nature of Roman rule as a whole, but he ends the volume 
with a sufficient testimony to the improvement of ad- 
ministration by the end of the reign of Augustus. It 
might not be unfair to claim him as among those who 
hold the improvement to have been effected partly as the 
result of the less satisfactory features of the imperial rule. 
Provincial government became a career when political 
interest had ceased, from whatever reason, to have its 
centre at Rome, when a prominent Roman would be 
happier elsewhere than in the capital and when military 
reputation had its uncomfortable side. The change of 
machinery which we call in loose language the substitu- 
tion of the Empire for the Republic introduced better 
results in the administration of the Roman world, but 
it would be hard to deduce from this any safe conclusion 
as to the merits of various forms of government in 
ruling dependencies. Augustus devoted special atten- 
tion to the development of the western provinces, and 
Ferrero rightly claims this as among his chief merits. 

The admirers of the Roman Empire state in very 
various language the exact nature of its contribution 
to the history of the world. Ferrero dwells especially 
on the indivisibility of the State, which he connects as a 
doctrine with the republican conception of the Roman 
system, and alleges to be the basis of modern 
monarchies. It would be easy to dwell on the para- 


doxical nature of this view, to remind ourselves that 
modern monarchy (as students of Gierke know only too 
well) has a very complicated history, and to hint a doubt 
whether an Italian is the best judge, any more than an 
Englishman, of the real spirit of modern European 


monarchies as a whole. But it certainly does appear 
as though the feat of linking personal rule on to the 
traditional system which had supported Rome through 
so many crises—a feat which, though not wholly suc- 
cessfully accomplished, was not without its effect, as 
Ferrero truly says, on the monarchy of the Flavians 
and the Antonines—bore a great part in effecting that 
connexion between monarchy and law which forms 
one of the sources of modern constitutionalism. 


ROMANTIC, NATURALIST, AND SYMBOLIST., 


“A Century of French Poets.” By Francis Yvon Eccles. 
London: Constablz. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


Maw virtue that is in literary formule lies, not 

so much in what they achieve, as in what they fail 
to achieve. They are mainly of use in suggesting their 
own inadequacy. ‘They illuminate by affording to the 
mind a sudden and comprehensive view of the hundred 
and one diversities and incongruities which they are 
unable to include or reconcile. They are of sovereign 
efficacy only so long as they are not the objects of a too 
implicit trust. They are of value till they are applied ; 
and in the act of application they lose their value. 

Those who have a taste for formule will always enjoy 
themselves among the French poets of the nineteenth 
century. The labels are ready, and so legibly written. 
All that the neophyte has to do is to stroll casually 
through, affixing them to the right people. The whole 
century can be put into a nutshell. There was the 
Romantic outburst. Then, as was only to be expected, 
came the Naturalist reaction. Finally, as again was 
only to be expected, came the return to a subtler in- 
dividualism with the Symbolists. Surely it is a very, 
simple matter. 

It is undoubtedly a simple matter for those who place 
implicit trust in formule ; and, so, miss their value. In 
their favour it must be admitted that a generalisation is 
a statement of truth, and that it is an advantage to get 
truth stated even at the risk of a little compression of 
its material. But it should not be forgotten that a 
generalisation of the nutshell variety states truth by 
suppressing it, a fact that may cause nutshells to be 
regarded with suspicion. In fact, it may be realised 
that the above formule—Romanticism, Symbolism, and 
the rest—when applied to individual cases may lead to 
more misconception than understanding ; and that their 
value, as already said, lies in the diversities and incon- 
gruities which they force into the light when they come 
to be applied. 

The author of ‘‘ A Century of French Poets ’’ has 
rendered a real service to literature by putting within 
the limits of a single volume enough of the material 
for which these formule have been constructed to dis- 
credit their unintelligent application. His book affords 
a survey through the century of every manner and ten- 
dency in French poetry which was to be of permanent 
value. It affords this survey by means of the poetry 
itself, selected with fine discrimination and generous 
catholicity of feeling. In a period so rich in every kind 
of literature that it is hardly yet possible to see the wood 
for the trees, such a volume will prove of value to more 
than the casual reader. 

Let us begin with the formula of Romanticism. No 
one would deny to Alphonse de Lamartine his title as 
the first of the great Romantic poets. He is this by 
virtue of his fervid lyricism. He is emotional, personal, 
confidential. So far the Romantic formula fits. And then 
it breaks down. Lamartine’s handling of the Alex- 
andrine was ‘‘ more timid than Racine’s ”’ ; his vocabu- 
lary was as old as Rousseau. This is an unfortunate 
beginning. Worse follows with the advent of Alfred 
de Vigny. De Vigny harks back to the Classics in the 
systematic trend of his thought; he belongs to the 
Romantics in his choice of themes ; he is claimed by cer- 
tain of the Symbolists as one of their earliest ancestors. 
Hugo comes next, hardly welcome to the formularist ; 
since he included, or rather transcended, all the formule 
of his time. A little later there emerges the figure 
of Théophile Gautier. Where is the label for him? 
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Leaving this as a challenge, we pass on to Charles Bau- 
delaire, Romantic, Naturalist, and Symbolist rolled into 
one with a superadded flavour which was all his own. 
Finally there was Paul Verlaine, full of transitions, who 
began as a disciple of Vicomte de Lisle ; and, in his later 
years, blended the subtlety of the Symbolist with the 
candour of the Romantic. 

Formule, it seems, do not sit well upon these men. 
And the reason is not far to seek. Every stage in the 
history of a literature contains what has gone before. 
Reaction is not contradiction: it is fulfilment. The 
literary outburst of the nineteenth century in France was 
not the result of a new formula that was an abroga- 
tion of one that was old. It was the sign of a new life. 
After a dreary interlude poets once more began to be 
born. The new wine had come, and there was a cry 
for new bottles. But there was no breach with the past. 
The old creative days had come again; and the form 
taken by the art of the Racines and the Corneilles of the 
new age was called Romanticism. The Romantic was 
the old Classic striving to express more, and with more 
resources at his command for that expression. The 
Naturalist inherited his labours, secured his rear, and 
indicated the path of future conquests. The Symbolist 
added a delicate something which has yet to be absorbed 
and put into relation with the rest. Every advance hailed 
itself as a new tendency, as a reaction, or as a revolu- 
tion ; for the present does not behold itself in true per- 
spective. There has been neither reaction nor revolution. 
There has been continuous development. 


AN AMIABLE AMERICAN. 


“England and the English from an American Point 
of View.” By Price Collier. London: Duckworth. 
1909. 7s. 6d. net. 


M R. COLLIER’S view of England will appear to the 

greater number of his fellow-countrymen to be 
an Englishman’s rather than an American’s. Mr. Collier 
admits that Americans do not like Englishmen ; but, on 
the whole, his book is a eulogy on the English people, 
the English aristocracy and the governing classes 
especially, English character and English social life. 
He has lived in this country thirty years ; and it seems we 
have made him an intelligent Conservative who be- 
lieves that British institutions, taking them all round, 
are the best, and the governing classes the finest in the 
world. English people would be very greedy of flat- 
tery indeed if they were not satisfied with what Mr. 
Collier says of them. What he says disparagingly 
is often only the commonplaces that have been charged 
against us by foreigners from time immemorial. 
Socially we are stiff, unprepossessing, insular, with 
a conceit of ourselves and our own ways which is 
irritating. This we expect in any book about English- 
men. Mr. Collier adopts this conventional vein, but 
modifies it by the rider that in the country, where their 
true occupations and affections are, these gauche, 
morose beings become the easiest, most charming and 
amiable people on the face of the earth. Only on very 
few points need any fairly self-satisfied Englishman 
take the trouble to quarrel with Mr. Collier. For 
some reason, however, that we find hard to understand, 
English women do not please him so much as the men. 
According to him they are not good-looking, and they 
dress atrociously. eir white-and-red complexions, 
for example, are refreshing only at a distance. When 
you approach them you find the apparent rosy tint 
becomes beefy. Still, after thirty years, Mr. Collier 
experiences the unpleasant shock of it. As _ re- 
gards dress, we might have explained Mr. Collier’s 
uncomplimentary opinion by supposing it to be a 
matter on which as a man he was ignorant, and that 
he had copied his descriptions probably from some 
French source. But Mr. Collier himself cuts us off 
from this explanation. He explains his own delusion. 
English women dress badly, he finds, because their 
dress allowances are so small. England is a man’s 
country, and the men’s own demands have to be first 


gratified, so that their women have to take what is 
left over, and they cannot afford anything but the 
cheapest and coarsest materials. We suspect that Mr. 
Collier, who is generally so fair to Englishmen, has, in 
this matter of complexion and clothes, been got at 
by envious American women. There is evidence that 
he does not see these things for himself. How else 
could he assert that London shop windows by their 
contents show that it is the men and not the women on 
whom the money is spent? To talk of gun-shops and 
men’s dressing-bag shops! This is not an advertise- 
ment column, or how many gorgeous establishments 
might we cite to confute him! We only ask: in all 
these thirty years has he never walked along Oxford 
Street, or down Regent Street, or visited S. Paul’s 
Churchyard? MHas he never met his countrymen in 
Selfridge’s ? 

Passing from Mr. Collier’s misguided treatment of 
this delicate subject, we only find one chapter in his 
book where he appears to set himself to write a 
description of English ways such as will give Ameri- 
cans who “ dislike Englishmen ”’ the sort of pleasure 
they will expect. That is the chapter entitled ‘‘ The 
Land of Compromise ’’. And yet even here Mr. Collier 
writes more like an Englishman who holds strong 
views against all the things that are now lumped 
together as socialism than like an American who is on 
the prowl for anything disagreeable to say about Eng- 
lish characteristics. Such an American would hardly 
say ‘‘ The people is a free people in the sense that 
nowhere else in the world is the individual so little 
ruled, hampered, or oppressed ; but politically they are 
bound fast by the chains of a House of Lords which, 
entirely independent of them, rejects their measures 
when it so pleases ’’; and then add ‘“‘I believe that 
the House of Lords is, as a rule, a surer interpreter of 
the sober wishes of the English people as a whole than 
the House of Commons ’’. Mr. Collier, indeed, is all 
for aristocratic government, and the compromises 
which he most dislikes in British politics arise from 
political power passing, as in America, down to social 
strata of the people who ought not to have political 
power. The real disposition of English people, he 
holds, is to leave government to competent governing 
classes, and that they have done so till recent years 
explains the unexampled success of England, both in 
national and imperial government. If, as he contends, 
we are losing this power which made us the admira- 
tion of the world, the cause, he believes, is the extension 
of democratic government. Often in reading his stric- 
tures on the political side of English life we feel that 
he intends to hit his own country as hard as he hits 
England. Moreover, he always finds mitigation for 
political degeneracy in the personal character of the 
dominant self-sufficient Englishman of his admiration, 
and this he does not find in America. Thus, though 
he draws a very depressing picture of the low physical 
and mental condition of our poorer classes, and com- 
pares them unfavourably with similar classes in 
America, he declares that, comparing a thousand 
Englishmen of the better classes with corresponding 
Americans, the Englishmen are very much superior. 
With all his severities on the incongruities he finds 
amongst us, he generally ends on a note of admiration 
which is as inconsistent as anything we find in his 
criticisms, if we are to take them literally. His ac- 
count of our affairs would make us wonder that we 
survive. He appears to wonder too, and he does not 
explain how it is at all. ‘‘ There must needs be colossal 
strength and pluck, marvellous financial elasticity, 
unbounded confidence, tremendous earning power, 
and a vast reservoir of national virtue somewhere to 
explain these huge incongruities. One begins to 
understand the reasons for the nonchalant self-satis- 
faction of the English, which Germans, Americans, and 
others are fain to call conceit, or obstinacy, or stu- 
pidity, as the occasion demands.’’ One can only sup- 
pose that he means we are better than our institutions. 
He has made a really interesting book on that theme. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE SCRIBES. 


“Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology.” By 8. Schechter. 
London: Black. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 


the pale of Jewry the adjective ‘‘Rabbinic’”’ 
does not directly suggest a high form of religion. 
It is commonly associated with such phrases as ‘‘ subtle- 
ties of exegesis ’’ or ‘‘ tithing of anise and cummin ”’ 
A certain portion of the extant sayings credited to the 
ancient Rabbis are concerned with particular details of 
the kind, and many illustrate the methods by which they 
proved that what was good in equity was also good in 
their law. But the comprehensiveness of the sacred 
law, which they administered for the well-being of their 
several communities, does not necessarily prove that 
Rabbinic religion was a thing apart from the needs or 
beyond the capacity of common humanity. And neither 
isolated apophthegms nor judicial pronouncements can 
give a complete picture of the Scribe who uttered them, 
unless, indeed, they be read in the light of his presupposi- 
tions, which include a belief in the supreme authority of 
the law. Now the law—the Torah—includes the five 
books of Moses, the Prophets and the Writings, making 
in all three-fourths or more of the Christian Bible. How- 
ever much the Rabbis perverted it in their decisions, this 
Torah was read in synagogue on Sabbath, and was 
translated into the vulgar tongue concurrently with the 
reading. So the subjects of the Rabbis had sufficient 
familiarity with the supreme authority of their faith to 
enable them to challenge any particular innovation which 
was repugnant to the tenour of the whole. That the 
Rabbis perverted the Torah is an assumption of un- 
scrupulous enemies who never examine the evidence 
relevant to their quarrel. That the Torah is good, most 
sections of the Christian Church are still pledged to 
believe. A Christian cannot afford to approach the Rab- 
binic religion, which rests upon it and lives thereby, with 
a self-confident contempt. And approach it he must, if 
he would understand the remaining part of his Bible or 
construct for himself a valid apologetic. Dr. Schechter 
should therefore find a large audience for his ‘‘ presenta- 
tion of Rabbinic opinion on a number of theological 
topics ’’. Repentance, forgiveness, and reconciliation 
with God, imputed righteousness, the joy of the law, the 
Kingdom of God—all these are household words in the 
Christian vocabulary ; for the Church inherited from the 
synagogue. In this book the ideas and doctrines for 
which these words stand are expounded with a sim- 
plicity and a directness which come from a complete 
mastery of the Rabbinic literature. Himself Rabbinically 
trained, Dr. Schechter has added (one might almost say) 
anew chapter to the Talmud, and a chapter unlike all the 
rest in this, that it is immediately intelligible to any 
modern man who can read English, and so far as his 
selected topics are concerned it explains the rest. Few 
beside Dr. Schechter himself could say if there is other 
Rabbinic material to quote that would be more than 
merely parallel and illustration to what he has written. 

The topics selected (some of which are named above) 
are described as large and important principles in which 
Rabbinic thought and Israel’s faith are most clearly re- 
presented and which are most in need of elucidation, 
because so often misunderstood and misinterpreted. In 
quoting his authorities Dr. Schechter does not give their 
dates : he assumes “‘ that so long as there is no evidence 
that they are in contradiction to some older or even con- 
temporary opinion they may be regarded as expressive 
of the general opinion of the synagogue ’’. He even 
appeals to living testimony in addition to the written 
evidence of Talmud and Midrash and their legitimate 
successors. 

Apart from this living testimony, the authorities quoted 
are rigidly limited to Hebrew books. The Pseudepi- 
grapha are ruled out as a product of the various sects 
hovering on the borderland of Judaism. The Psalms of 
Solomon, in particular, with other apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptic works, are disqualified. Consequently Dr. 
Schechter has ‘‘ no real contemporary evidence from 
the most important period in the history of Rabbinic 
theology ’’. The Mishnah is a compilation made in the 
Second century c.g. Its sources must necessarily be 


earlier: ‘‘ there must have been some Rabbinic work 
or works composed long before our Mishnah, and per- 
haps as early as 30 C.E.’’. But this work is not extant, 
and so the Rabbinism, here elucidated, is formally post- 
Christian. This result leaves the way open for the 
suggestion that (so far as there is any good in it) this 
Rabbinism is debtor to Christianity, as it was evolved 
out of the tenets of the Nazarene heresy. The sugges- 
tion does not admit of demonstration, and it is commonly 
entertained as a convenient prejudice. Nevertheless it 
exists, and the only possible disproof of it lies in the 
tracing of a vital connexion between Rabbinism and 
pre-Christian Judaism, as it is to be found in Philo, 
Josephus, and all the Apocrypha. Speaking in the name 
of ‘* Catholic Israel ’’ Dr. Schechter ignores the very 
possibility of such indebtedness to a sect which in its 
development was largely non-Jewish. His uncompro- 
mising attitude towards the older literature is all too 
faithful a reproduction of the procedure of the Rabbis, 
who led Israel to their tents and to their God after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the discomfiture of Messiah 
bar Cochba. Like the Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus these 
Apocryphal books have emerged from the various 
lumber-rooms, to which they were literally or figura- 
tively consigned ; and it is not impossible that the sects, 
of which Dr. Schechter says they are a product, were 
sects which contributed themselves to the compilation 
of Catholic Israel as we find it in the Mishnah. 

But Dr. Schechter promises other aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology, and we can only hope that this instalment will 
be read so widely that he will be impelled—and enabled— 
to fulfil the promise speedily and to interpret for us these 
books also which now he relegates to the borderland of 
Judaism. 


NOVELS. 


“The Heart of a Gypsy.’ By Rosamond Napier. 
London: Duckworth. 1909. 6s. 

It is hard to do justice to this fascinating story with- 
out relying on the catch-phrases habitually applied by 
insincere critics to the work of bad, pretentious writers. 
Atmosphere, nature, open air and so forth spring to 
the pen. And the scene is laid chiefly in the West 
Country, which its most staunch lovers can admit to 
have been over-written. Here we have Exmoor, but with 
no suggestion of Blackmore or veiled challenge to Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts. The theme of the story is such as 
William Black enjoyed, but it is treated with an art 
unknown to the scene-painter of the Highlands. A 
gypsy waif, adopted by a poor Devonshire parson, 
filled in every fibre with a hedonist pantheism, a love of 
trees and sunshine and heather, gives her heart to a 
great London surgeon, and tries loyally to adapt her- 
self to the air of Harley Street. Meridiana Pharaoh 
is a creature of pure charm, but Mrs. Napier has also 
a very pretty talent for analysing less agreeable women. 
The note of tragedy is not forced, and there is no breach 
of the Ten Commandments. Further, the first effect of 
London on a wild nature is described with perfect 
truth. Agaim, the book is written naturally, with no 
literary grimacings. For these and other reasons the 
average cockney critic will write himself down an ass 
by pretending that the book is wanting in originality, 
or power, or courage, or whatever the latest Grub 
Street shibboleth may be. We hope that it will find 
readers intelligent enough to recognise that gypsies 
need not conform exactly to the Watts-Dunton pattern 
(excellent as that is) nor Devonshire to the Phillpotts 
formula. 


“The Adventures of Captain Jack.” By Max Pember-. 
ton. London: Mills and Boon. 1909. 6s. 


Mr. Pemberton is terribly heavy-handed when he 
wishes to sparkle (the metaphor is as good as his style), 
and the only touch of humour in this latest production 
is the fact that the publishers include it in a ‘‘ Thrilling 
Adventure Library ’’. Captain Jack (a stage Irishman 
who speaks a dialect never heard outside an English 
music-hall) and his friends (three dull dogs) sail round 
the Mediterranean enjoying Thrilling Adventures, and 
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playing schoolboy jokes, and digging each other in 
the ribs. Mr. Pemberton makes the dialogue at times 
bristle with French phrases, the quality of which may 
be judged from his ingenuous notion that “‘ faire la 
cour ”’ is literally translated by the phrase ‘‘ to make 
the heart ’’! 


“ Beyond.” By Frank T. Bullen. 
and Hall. 1909. 6s. 


This story suggests Sandford and Merton gone to 
sea, and some of their experiences take us into the pro- 
vince of Marryat. Denys Devereux, a young squire, 
and Willy Demzy, his peasant protégé, sail in a Whitby 
whaler to the West Indies and the South Atlantic in 
the days of Nelson. Mr. Bullen has none of the 
Marryat touch, and some of the incidents are grotesque. 
But when he takes his heroes to harpoon whales and 
fight gigantic cuttle-fish and explore the fringe of the 
Antarctic, he writes chapters that every healthy boy will 
read with delight. 


“The Bishop and the Lady.” By Martin Lutrell 
Swayne. London: Methuen. 1909. 6s. 

This story of the flirtations of a very silly and un- 
scrupulous widow might have been made tolerable had 
the author been able to write light dialogue. As it is, 
every chapter is rather like a heavy mince-pie. The 
elements of piquancy are there, but the result is in- 
digestible. The Bishop (a waxwork bishop) and his 
brother-in-law, the cynical Sir Cyprian (widower), and 
Sir Cyprian’s romantic son, and a supermannish man 
of science are all attracted by the aforesaid very silly 
woman, and the tale of their doings is nearly as tedious 
as a certain play about a widow which has been running 
in London for some years. But Mr. Swayne, to do him 
justice, manages an effective and unexpected fall of the 
curtain. 


“The Third Circle.” 
Lane. 1909. 6s. 


This is a collection of short stories by the late Frank 
Norris, rescued from newspaper files by an admiring 
friend. The stories do not show Mr. Norris at his 
best, but they were well worth collecting. The author 
had the seeing eye and the gift of conveying vividly 
what he saw. It is strange to note with what persist- 
ency his mind turned to tragedy. Was it some fore- 
boding of the tragic brevity of his career? 


“The Actress.’ By Louise Closser Hale. 
Constable. 1909. 6s. 


For people who are interested in stage life and all its 
details, here is an authentic account of an American 
company’s doings in London. It is fairly bright and 
interestingly told, but for a young lady who prides her- 
self on being amusing, and who despises the British 
sense of humour, the heroine is decidedly disappointing 
as a specimen of American brightness. However, as 
during most of her stay in London she is under a cloud 
of depression, owing to her persistent and unnecessary 
misunderstanding of her lover’s intentions, she is not 
at her best in private life, although as an actress she 
has quite a sensational success. But we do not quite 
believe in the eccentric comedy character-actress, who 
is in real life a pretty girl. It is, at any rate, an un- 
usual combination of gifts. 


“Cecilia Kirkham’s Son.” By Mrs. Kenneth Combe. 
London: Blackwood. 1909. 6s. 

A brightly written tale of filial devotion, the scene of 
which is laid partly in India. Mystery and a topical 
interest are supplied by the seditious plottings of wicked 
natives ; but everything comes right in the end. 


“The Forbidden Theatre.” By Keighley Snowden. 
London: Laurie. 1909. 6s. 

The Puritanical town of Kingley, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, was much perplexed by the offer of a 
local magnate to endow a municipal theatre. It did not 
want a theatre. But the donor was like the man who 
said to a neighbour in a restaurant : ‘‘ Confound it, sir, 


London: Chapman 


By Frank Norris. London: 


London : 


you shall eat mustard’’. The engagement of the 
artistic magnate’s son to the Nonconformist mayor's 
daughter brought a Montagu and Capulet atmosphere 
into the place. Mr. Snowden expends much talent, 
descriptive and analytical, in making us realise with 
melancholy conviction what a dull place of residence a 
West Riding town can be. The future historian of our 
provincial society will, we hope, be more grateful for 
his efforts than the average novel-reader is likely to be. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Lady Lettice, Viscountess Falkland.” Edited by M. F. Howard, 
London: Murray. 1908. 6s. 


The editor has made a real contribution to the devotional 
literature of the Anglican Church in giving us this choice 
edition of John Duncon’s picture of the spiritual life of ‘‘ Lady 
Lettice, Viscountess Falkland ’’. The old-fashioned view that 
saw only saints in Puritans and sinners in Cavaliers finds an 
absolute refutation in this picture of the soul of a devout 
Anglican woman. The annals of Puritanism may be ransacked 
in vain for a similar example of saintliness. Indeed, Lady 
Falkland, in her sacramental devotions, is near to the holy 
women of the Church of Rome, and in her later years she truly 
trod the via dolorosa. John Duncon, to whom we owe this 
picture of a devout soul, was an Essex cleric driven from his 
living by Puritan tyranny, who found in Great Tew a refuge 
and a field of spiritual labour. As his editor observts, he was 
a narrow theologian and had little literary power. He was 
however well acquainted with the Fathers, and, like many 
Laudian Churchmen, had studied Frangois de Sales and 
apparently the Spanish mystics. He displays, his editor tells 
us, some of the austerity of the Puritan. The ascetic note is 
manifest ; but is it Puritanical? It may be traceable to the 
influence of Francois de Sales, for, as the life of Mére 
Angélique shows, the aloofness from the world on which the 
Puritan prided himself was more truly apparent in the 
devout souls of the contemporary Gallican Church. Lady 
Falkland had a deep sympathy with the monastic ideal. It 
was her passionate desire to repair the loss her sex had 
suffered through the dissolution of the monasteries, and she 
had formed a ‘‘contrivement”’ that there might be places 
for the education of young gentlewomen and for retirement 
of widows (as colleges and the Inns of Court and Chancery 
are for men) n. several parts of the kingdom. But the 
Civil War wrecke:. the scheme. 


“The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi: a New Version of the Love 
Story of the Friar-Artist and the Nun Lucrezia.” By A. J. 
Anderson. London: Stanley Paul. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


“IT am poor brother Lippo, by your leave. You need not 
clap your torches to my face.’’ This clapping of torches to the 
face of the great Carmelite painter is just what a certain 
of English writer on Italy loves to do. We have dealt before 
with the pretentious and worthless monograph of Mr. Edward 
Strutt. Mr. Anderson, with the remarkable feeling for literary 
English that characterises him throughout, observes ‘‘I 
don’t want my critics to jump on me, as I am jumping on 
Mr. Strutt’’. Nevertheless, he treats Mr. Strutt’s book as a 
monument of critical erudition, its chief defect apparently 
being his not ‘‘inquiring about the moral theology of s 
Catholic marriage ’’. Only five writers, Mr. Anderson assures 
us, need be considered on the subject of the Friar’s life and 
work ; the rest, including, we suppose, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
as well as Herr Ulmann, “are mostly mere journalists who 
have skimmed through a few books in order to make attractive 
and remunerative copy ’’’. His own contribution is this senti- 
mental and amateurish romance, dealing with the loves of 
Filippo and Lucrezia, with no particular psychological 
insight and a merely superficial knowledge of the fifteenth 
century, the atmosphere of which he is quite incapable of 
suggesting. The chief merit of the book is that Mr. Anderson 
deals very reverently with the religious aspect of the story (as, 
notably, in the matter of Lucrezia’s repentance), and shows 
a sympathetic appreciation of the normal life of a Roman 
Catholic convent at the present day. But we are bound to 
add that the edifying experiences of his ‘‘ little friend” 
Cecily, whom he ‘‘ sometimes took out to a theatre or to lunch 
at the Cecil before she left for her convent’, are ludicrously 
out of place in a work of this kind. 


“‘@reek Architecture.” By Allan Marquand Ph.D., L.H.D. New 
York: Macmillan. 1909. 10s. net. 


Professor Marquand’s handbook on Greek architecture is 
an important addition to the well-known series edited by 
(Continued on page 266.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


‘Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 

FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES, &c., on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


EsTD. A,D. 1717. 
RECONSTITUTED 1906. 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founded 1762. FUNDS, 5 MILLIONS. 


MANSION HOUSE STREET ‘tiouse 


Ask for Particulars of 


SPECIALLY LOW RATES 
FOR 


DEATH DUTY POLICIES. 
No Commission Paid. Expenses, Half the Average. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


£1,700,000. 
£300,000. 


FUNDS EXCEED see 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £30,000. 


LIFE. FIRE. 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Contracts securing a Bonus of 


42 per cent. 
To the MANAGER, I, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 
RETURN OF PURCHASE MONEY 


For Particulars write... 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Ltd, 


St. Mildred’s House, London, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED - £10,000,000 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 
OF ALL 


ACCIDENTS 22 


SICKNESS, EMPLOVERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Ciaims Paid, £5,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


XUM 


THE EQUITABLE 


, LONDON, E.C. 


Dorwich Union 
Mutual 
Life Office. 


Founded 1808. Centenary 1908. 


ow FOR TWENTY-THREE YEARS IN 
SUCCESSION THE SOCIETY'S NEW 
BUSINESS HAS SHOWN CONTINUAL 
INCREASE, AND IN 1908 AMOUNTED TO £4,982,451. 
Write for Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


COUNTY Fire, 

FIRE a Loss Following 

OFFICE, Personal Acoident & Disease, 
LIMITED, Workmen’s Compensation, 


Domestic Servants, 

, Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 

4 CORNHILL, E.C., Burglary, Plate Class, 
LONDON. _ Fidelity Guarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Full particulars on “ute to the Head Office, Branches, and 
Agents of the Company. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


The IDEAL Policy 


INTRODUCED BY 


The British Homes Assurance Corperation, Ltd. 


PROVIDES 
Life Assurance without Medical Examination. 
Generous Loan and Surrender Values. 
Amounts Endorsed on Policy and Guaranteed. 
After Third Year: No Lapsing—Transferable -World-Wide—Indisputable.  - 


EXAMPLE : 


50 REGENT ST., W., 


AND 


Ae Next Birthday, 21. Amount of Insurance, £1o1. 
Payable at Age 55 or previous death, Premium £2 15 3 per annum. 
Guaranteed Options at end of 20 years : 
Paid-up Insurance, Loan Value, 
Cash Surrender Value, £45 and profits. Other Special Benefits. 
For full particulars send post-card to M. ae ro Managing Director, 
6 Paul Street, Fiasbury, London, E.C. 


AGENTS WANTED—EXCELLENT PROSPECTS. 


EVERY MAN 


who wishes to retire on a pension 
should read 


“THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT | 


INSTITUTION 


for Mutual LIFE Assurance. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


THE EMPIRE GUARANTEE 


AND (INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
Chief Ofice—247 West George Street, Glasgow. 
London Offices— 
64 Finsbury Pavement, E.C.; Carlton House, 11 Regent Street, S.W. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
Special Commission Terms offered to energetic agents. Applications invited. 


E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN 


BARS, LONDON, 
INVESTED FUNDS - - 


£70,000,000. 
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Professors Gardner and Kelsey. But it is far from easy 
teading. Im some four hundred pages, liberally inter- 
spemsed with diagrams and illustrations, the writer has tried 
to cover the whole field of materials, forms, proportions, 
decoration, and composition, with all their teehnicalities of 
nomenclature, not only of the buildings but also of the monu- 
ments known ‘to aneient Greece. The result is inevitable. 
One looks im vain for anything but the severest succession of 
well-authenticated facts set down like carefully arranged 

aving stones of equal size and equal importance. The effect 
i depressing. Were it not for the reproductions of detail, 
such as those of the grand column base from the Temple of 
Apollo near Miletus, or of the superb antefix from the Par- 
thenon, it would be difficult to realise that the materials 
dealt with were among the most glorious works of art known 
to civilisation. At times, however, he touches upon ques- 
tions of great interest, such as the entasis or swelling given 
to so many Greek columns in the middle part of the shaft. 
Penrose’s elaborate investigations, published by the Dilet- 
tanti Society, go far to prove that the effect was to correct 
as far as might be the unpleasant optical illusion which 
makes columns with straight sides appear attenuated, and 
their outlines concave instead of straight. So delicate was 
this entasis, and so slight the convex curve added by the 
Greek architect, that in the Parthenon and Erechtheum it 
is only in modern times that it has been recognised at all. 


“The Works of James Buchanan.” Vols. VII. and VIII. Col- 
lected and Edited by J.B. Moore. J.B. Lippincott Co. 1909. 
21s. each. 


Volume after volume of this sumptuous edition appears, 
each with hundreds of letters, State papers, and speeches. 
As we have said before, there is no account prefixed of the 
course of events covered by each volume. The search for 
anything of real and permanent interest among this welter 
of trivial documents is almost hopeless. The period covered 
is from June 1846 to June 1853; during the first half of that 
time Buchanan was Secretary of State and dealt with 
foreign affairs. But why are letters published such as the 
following: ‘‘To Mr. Mclane.—Allow for funeral expenses 
of Secretary of Legation in London ’’; ‘‘ To the Speaker of 
the House.—Submit annual immigration statistics,’’ and so 
forth? The remaining volumes should contain matter of 
wider interest, at all events at intervals, for at the close of 
this period Buchanan was appointed Minister to Great 
Britain by President Pierce. 


“These Little Ones.” By E. Nesbit. London: Allen. 


Short stories for children about children, but starting pro- 
blems too deep for their parents, and challenging adult judg- 
ment in child language that has a literary charm. Some of the 
‘* great ’’ writers ought to realise how very much more can 
be said in child words than has ever been thought by the 
greybeards. The book makes us live back again through our 
childhood, in the trifles that made our tragedy and in the 
tragedy that made our amusement when the informed mind 
was working out its sense of proportion. Two of the tales 
are particularly good ; one of the poor lad who tried to find 
hhis romance in a rubbish heap while his parents swore and 
drank ; the other of the little girl who found her way to 
the great auction at the big house, bought back daddy's 
writing-desk after his death with her own pocket-money, 
and presented it to mother. The big farmer, who lifted her 
up to bid and stopped the competition against her, remains 
in our pleasant recollections of books. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Aout. 


This numbér is somewhat dull. The two best articles are 
an account of the youth of Mme. de Genlis by Mile. Bour- 
gain and a criticism of Lord Tennyson by M. Firmin Roz. 
This writer takes a wide and sympathetic view of the great 
poet in this anniversary study; in fact, he grasps many 
aspects of his genius which might be supposed to appeal to 
his countrymen only. His renderings of some of Tennyson’s 
finest lyrics into French prose are often both close and 
happy, but of course miss entirely the rhythm and charm 
which give most of their haunting effect to the originals. 
The elegance and ease of Tennyson’s turns of phrase make 
a natural appeal to a Frenchman when he has once 
mastered the difficulties of the language, but it is no easy 
matter to convey the impression to other Frenchmen. 
M. Roz has to a great extent succeeded in doing this. ‘ For 
his country and the world in general it is well that Tennyson 
has lived.’’ 


For this Week’s Books see page 268. 


P. & 0, AUTUMN PASSENGER SAILINGS (1909) 


(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
EGYPT, INDIA, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, 


STRAITS, CHINA and JAPAN DIRECT. 


Steamer. Tons. ~— London. 
PALAWAN 5,C00 Oct. 9 Saloon Passengers at 
SICILIA ... 7,000 Oct. _ Reduced Fares" 
SYRIA... 7,000 Nov. without transhipment, 
SUMATRA 5,000 Nov. 20 


Return Tickets, available for 2 years, at a Fare and a Half. For 


Passage and all information apply at the Com ’s Offices, 
122 Leadenhall St., E.C., or Ave W.C., Londen, 


P. & 0. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, 
at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAP 
PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—¥. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 


For a to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., o# to 
the Branch Sno Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. . 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


* KINFAUNS CASTLE Royal Mail - Aug. 28 
§ TINTAGEL CASTLE Intermediate Aug. 27 Aug. 28 
®*SAXON.. ..  .. | Royal Mail Sept. 4 
+ GOORKHA _.. ad -. | Intermediate Sept. 3 Sept. 4 


® Via Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas. 
Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cochegus Street S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Orrosite Bonp Street.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


**Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “‘Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear, 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 

Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands, 


“BREECHES cut.” 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 


BLUE 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


BRAGGS 
Indig 


nutritious and digestible. Sold in tins, 1/- each. 
J. L. BRAGG, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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5 / We will send the six lavishly illustrated volumes of 280 pages each (all carriage paid in U.K.) 
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Round the World inan Armchair! 


It is not given to all of us to travel. Many would like to wander across the earth and view ifs 
numberless marvels; only the few do. Some cannot because of home ties, others perhaps owing to 
expense. Now, however, in the fascinating pictures and pages of 


The World To-day 


By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF 


You may “do the Grand Tour” without stirring from your armchair. For “THE WORLD OF TO-DAY” is @ 
six-volume work which describes the whole world as it is to-day. In fact, you will learn more from this book 
than you would from an actual trip round the globe because it describes all the earth, and not only the tourist 
“show places” and business centres. 

Mr. Hope Moncrieff takes his reader, in imagination, into every corner of the globe. Panorama after panorama 
is spread out; each one more wonderful than its predecessor. 

Just as a locomotive takes up water without stopping on its journey, so the reader of this work acquires 
knowledge of lands and peoples, industries, commerce, and governments, as he travels over Mr. Moncrief’s 
delightful Permanent Way. 

From the text of this truly captivating chronicle of the world’s wonders, figures are rigorously excluded. 
These are given at the end of each Section, in easily accessible, tabulated form. 

An ingenious system of diagrams shows at a glance: commerce, populations, religions, products, &c. 

“The magnificent full-page drawings in colour” —we quote from a review—add greatly to the enjoyment of the 
reader. They present to his mind’s eye the local colour of the scenes described. 

Numerous maps are spread throughout the work, many produced in colour, all prepared from the very 
latest surveys. 

Each volume (measuring 113 by 74) contains 4 coloured plates, 4 coloured maps, 125 illustrations. 

Only one other of this scope exists, and this was published years ago at £12; therefore you have a book worth 
£12 for a fifth of that sum in “THE WORLD OF TO-DAY.” 


What Famous Travellers say about “The World of 
To-Day.”’ 


Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., says: Mr. Harry de Windt says: 
‘*I gladly accept the first volume of Zhe World of To-day. I “Dear Sirs,—Pray put me down as a subscriber to Mr. 
gertainly think that the aim with which you started has been achieved, | Monerieff’s 7he World of To-day. I consider it one of the most 


Sees : : useful and engrossing works on the subject of geography and exploration 
and that the production is both beautiful and of permanent interest. which has appeared for many years. 


I strongly commend the maps, especially the map of the Chinese Yours truly, 
Empire, which is completely up to date. The colour productions are HARRY DE WINDT.” 
perhaps the most successful I have ever seen, notably that beautiful Sir Francis Leopold M‘Clintoek, K.C.B., D.C.L., 


one of the scene near Yokohama with the almond-trees in blossom. . . . LL.D., F.R.S., says : 

the ay and oil can see that it is admirably got up and beautifully ané 
have the widespread success that it merits. . . . It will be of value to hundantly illustrated, and I am sure that so useful a work cannot fail 
public men from the mass of well-digested and accurate information to become popular and be a most welcome addition to every library. 


which it contains. Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) HARRY H. JOHNSTON.” (Signed) F. L. M‘CLINTOCK.” 


at once on receipt of 5|- and signed order form as below—a letter in same terms will answer equally 
well. For foreign orders postage of 1|- per volume extra must be paid. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34-36 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Please add my name to your Subscription List for ‘‘THE WORLD OF TO-DAY,” and send me the work carriage paid. 
I enclose 5/- and agree to remit the same sum each month to you for eight months; finally a payment of 3/- to complete 
the purchase, until the full price is paid. 
Name 
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“ Chesterton on Shaw!” 
“ Pelion on Ossa!” 


NOW READY. 5s. net. 


THE LIFE OF 


George Bernard Shaw 


BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


“He must be a dull dog who cannot enjoy 
reading it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ORDER AT ONCE, 


Of all Libraries and Booksellers. 


JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON 


GBS - GKC.GBS-GKC - GBS . GKC - GBS - GKC 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


** The proper study of mankind is MAN.” 


THE ISLE OF MAN. 


By AGNES HERBERT. With 32 Colour Plates by 
DONALD MAXWELL. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


‘*This charming volume . . . written by one who knows 

’ the’country intimately. The whole tone of the book is in the 

highest degree warm-hearted and communicative. . . . The 

book is a model of its kind, admirably written and delicately 
appreciative.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


LEAVES FROM A 
MADEIRA GARDEN. 


By C. THOMAS-STANFORD. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 


**Our author knows the island and loves it.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


STAINED GLASS 
TOURS IN ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES HITCHCOCK SHERRILL, Author 
of Stained Glass Tours in France.” Demy 
7s. 6d. net. 


“*Mr. Sherrill has written a book which not only proves 

him to be a true lover of medizval glass, but proves also his 

* énlightened comprehension of its evolution and its changing 
style. . . . A pleasant and entertaining instructor.” —Sfectator. 


LAURUS NOBILIS. 


By VERNON LEE. 
** She has written no better book.”—AMorning Post. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


B1ioGRaPHY 
Saint Teresa of Spain (Helen Hester Colvill). Methuen. 7s. 6d, 
net. 
Fiction 


The Bride (Grace Rhys) ; The Search Party (George A. Birming- 
ham). Methuen. 62. each. ' j 
Poppea of the Poet Office (Mabel Osgood Wright); A Certain 
Rich Man (William Allen White). Macmillan. 6s. each. 
The Eagle’s Nest (Allan McAulay). Lane. 6s. 
The Prodigal Father (J. Storer Clouston). Mills and Boon. 6s. 
True Tilda (A. T. Quiller-Couch). Brietol : Arrowsmith. 6s. 
The Mount (C. F. Keary). Constable. 6s. 
REPRINTS 
The Sowers (Henry Seton Merriman); The Slave of the Lamp 
(Henry Seton Merriman). Constable. 2s. net each. 
Secrets of the Past (Allen Upward). Alston Rivers. 3s. 6d. net. 


Books 


A General Text-Book of Elementary Algebra (A. E. Layng). 
Blackie. 4. 6d. 

Asia (Ellis W. Heaton). Ralph Holland. 1s. 6d. net. 

Cicero—Select Letters (Rev. T. Nicklin). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 

SCIENCE 

The Geology of Ore Deposits (H. H. Thomas and D. A. Mace- 

Alister). Arnold. 7s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Gospels in the Light of Modern Research (Rev. J. R. Cohn). 

Oxford : Parker. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL 
The Motor Routes of England (Gordon Home. Southern Section). 
Black. 5s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


British Motor Tourists’ A B C, The. Upcott Gill. 1s. net. 

Englicshwoman’s Home, An. Sampson Low. 1s. net. j 

Highway of the Air, The: An illustrated Record of Aviation. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 7s. 

Liberty and Progress (C. Y. C. Dawbarn). Longmans. Qs. net. 

Linguistic Survey of India (Edited by G. A. Grierson. Vol. 
III.). Calcutta : Superintendent of Government Printing. 

Town Planning in Practice (Raymond Unwin). Fisher Unwin. 
21s. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SePTEMBER.—The Cornhill Maga- 
zine, 1s.; The State, 6d.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; 
Fry’s Magazine, 6d.; Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 1s. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address; BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. Telephone : MAYFAIR 3601. 


“Che 
Cheat.” 


Hon. JOHN COLLIER. 


From the Picture exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. 


Published in five different 
sizes and sold with or with- 
out a frame. 


A Delightfal Xmas or 
Wedding Present. 


Prices on application to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART COMPANY, Limited, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

Publishers of Reproductions of the Celebrated Pictures in all the important 

q Galleries oy the World. Wiustrated Lists sent free. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 


Onited Kingdom. A 
4s @ 
One Year ... £20 
Quarter Year oo @ 8 sco @ F F 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
p nan Y RE VIEW the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


First large American edition exhausted on day of publication. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL. 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 


A Certain Author of ‘ 
*¢ What’s The Matter With Kansas ? 
Rich Man. 


“It pulsates with humour, interest, passionate love, adventure, pathos— 


‘every page is woven with threads of human nature.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


**BARBARA’S” NEW STORY. 


Poppea of the Post Office. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of ‘‘ The Garden 
of a Commuter’s Wife,” &c. 6s. 


The French Revolution. 
A Short History. By R. M. JOHNSTON, M.A. Cantab. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


|THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
THE LONDON POLICE FROM A NEW YORK POINT 
OF VIEW. By WiLitiam McApoo, a former Police 
Commissioner of New York. 
ST. ETIENNE OF BOURGES. By Etizasetn Rosins 
PENNELL. Pictures by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
FULTON’S INVENTION OF THE STEAMBOAT. I. The 
Trial Boat on the Seine. By ALICE CRARY SUTCLIFFE. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Iuterest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


A GREAT HISTORICAL WORK 


The Story of the 
Household Cavalry 


1661-1902. 
By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart. 


With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Ilustrations, 
including six Coloured Plates, and Maps and Plans. Two 
Volumes. £3 18s, 6d, net. 


“*The story of the Household Cavalry’ is a valuable addition to our 
military literature, and is something more than a mere regimental history. . 
An eminently readable and entertaining work, well arranged, and well 
written. "—Manchester Guardian. 

‘A really interesting book full of entertainment. . To read the pages of 
these sumptuous volumes not only fascinates in a ‘manner that is far beyond 
the power of the ordinary novel, but it provides material for considerable 
thought.” —Odserver. 

“Ordinary readers, as well as historical students, military, and otherwise, 
will find Sir George Arthur's pages extraordinarily fascinating. . 
Household Cavalry may be heartily congratulated upon having obtained the 
services of an historian, whose literary success adds another to the long list of 
achievements in peace and = ‘ed which the three regiments have such good 
reason to feel proud.” —Oxtlook. 

“‘The Household Cavalry: are fortunate in having enlisted the services of 
Sir George Arthur, who has compiled their story with skill and narrated it 
admirably. . . . Illustrations there are in plenty, both plain and coloured, of 
officers ani troopers at various periods. . . . It isa splendid record of British 
miliary astirring story."—Army and Navy Chronicle. 


SOME PAGES FROM THE LIFE OF 
TURKISH WOMEN. 
By DEMETRA VAKA. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


This volume contains a remarkably vivid description of the life and manner 
of as of Turkish women. Every chapter will be a revelation to English 
Tea 


oeThis delightfully fresh little volume. . . . Her account of how Turkish 
women live is as interesting as are the ‘ Arabian Nights.’’ 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE 


FORT NIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—SEPTEMBER 1909. 


IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A REVIEW OF EVENTS. 
AND M. IZVOLSKY. By Vox Viaroris, 
NOT A CHRISTIAN. By P. Vencata Rao. 
HY I AM A CHRISTIAN. By the Rev. Dr. Farrsarrn. 
THE MASTER HOAXER, JAMES DE LA CLOCHE. By Anprew Lana. 
CHARLES SAUNDERS, WOLFE’S COLLEAGUE. By Epwarp aCe 
CH IN TRANSFORMATION. By ArcuiBaLp CoLqunoun, M.I.C, 


R.G.S. 
FROM THE DEAD OR THE LIVING? = Frank Popmore. 
a — ASPECTS OF HORACE WALPOLE. By Norman 


opENINGS FOR YOUNG ENGLISHMEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 

HIERRY. 

THE E TERRITORIAL Eas. By Lorp ye D.L., J.P. 

DARWINISM AND POLITIC Sipney Lo 

THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAEF PoLtock. 

LETTERS TO SANCHIA, III. By Maurice Hew 

CORRESPONDENCE: POLITICAL ASSASSINATION IN LONDON. 
J. D. Rees, C.V.O., C.LE., M.P. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


BYSTANDER 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘“*WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTING, LAwNn TENNIS. 


. * You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, inal, 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE LAST DAYS OF PAPAL ROME, 
1850-1870. 
By R. pe CESARE. 
Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN, with an Introductory Chapter by 

G. M. TREVELYAN. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 

‘An admirable version of a book well known to Italian students. It appeals 
to enduring human sentiments. The author is a patriotic Italian scholar, with 
an intimate knowledge of the epoch, which he describes with a light and 
picturesque touch.” —Standard. 
‘‘Impartiality and intimate social and family knowledge are the special 
keynotes of his work.” —E.xtract from Mr. G. M. Trevelyan's Introduction, 


PORTUGAL: Its Land and People. 
By W. H. KOEBEL. 


With 21 Beautiful Plates in Colour by Mrs. S. ROOPE DOCKERY, and 
59 Illustrations in Half-tone. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 


“Mr. Koebel has a genuine love of the country and describes the varied 
aspects of the landscape and rural life, with the popular customs, in an easy 
style which is pleasant to read.” —7imes. 

“Mr. Koebel will induce many people to follow in his footsteps, and his 
pleasant and chatty volume will be the best guide they can have.” —G/ode. 


NOVELS OF DISTINCTION. 


THE HUMOROUS BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


LOW SOCIETY. 
By ROBERT HALIFAX, Author of ‘‘ The Borderland.” 


“* The story is told with a richness of incident and vivacity of dialogue . 
one of the finest pieces of work we have seen in any modern novel.” 
Westminster Gazette 


OF SPAIN AND THE MODERN SPIRIT. 


THE .SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


By VINCENTO IBANEZ. 
“One of the most vigorous of Spanish novelists. . . . His insight is 
penetrating, his pictures rich and varied.”—Nation. 
Balzac might have written romance, and boasted of it. 


A STORY OF CHINA. 


DRAGON’S BLOOD. 
By H. M. RIDEOUT. 
** One of the best books which have appeared this year.” —Odserv 
“We have read anything more striking than this book.” Academy. 


THE FEUDS AND FIGHTS OF THE BORDERERS. 


THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 
By HOWARD PEASE. 


‘If anyone wishes to realise what life be 3 in those times of feud and foray, 
we cannot think of a more trustworthy and fascinating ayy 8 
all Mail Gazette. 


THE MOUNT, 


A New Novel by C. F. KEARY, Author of “ The Journalist.” [Now ready. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 
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LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 4863. — DIRECTEUR : Féttx 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d'un demi-siécle = 
parlhonorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction, 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou an roman ; de spirituelles critiques litté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d‘histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 


Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 


courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 
Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


Price net. 


Sir ISAAC PITMAN 
& SONS, Ltd., 
No. | Amen Corner, LONDON, E.C. 
Now Ready. 
THE LATEST ADDITION TO “ The three 
PITMAN’S MAKERS OF = which 
“A new NATIONAL HISTORY SERIES. | int 
oy Edited by W. H. HUTTON, B.D. new library of 
@emeprehensive demonstra 
GENERAL 
immed: 
=| WOLFE. 
Herald. | By EDWARD SALMON. imporant me 
wi 
Map, nets | in the making 
ald the death of General Wolfe, 
volume 
“A careful and study... Workofa 
scheme | Wollt’s life story, as notable chapter tn 
be admirably 
| Telegraph. Daily Graphic. 
oe Previous Volumes in the Series. 
| CARDINAL BEAUFORT. 
By L. B. RADFORD, D.D. | new. 
‘Makes of | VZSCOUNT CASTLEREAGH. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. | in school 
By W. M. KENNEDY, BA. 
READY SHORTLY. | 
FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 
By H. C. BEECHING, D.Litt. 
a | A NEW 16 pp. PROSPECTUS 
we) IS IN PREPARATION, and 
ONS will be sent to anyone gratis 
on application. 


7th and Revised Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the “‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Inferences at Bridge 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “*SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


‘* Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone fox 
sharpening their wits.” —ottingham Guardian. 

** As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.” —G/asgow Herald. 

‘* Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scofsman. 

**A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” —A¢heneum. 


“Inferences at Bridge” appeared in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. The articles have been revised, with additions 
by the author, and are issued in handy form by 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD.. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should ‘use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“A brilliant book.”— Times. 


LO N DO hy Particularly good." — Academy. 


AND By E. C. COOK and = 5th Edition, 6s., thoroughly 
E. T. COOK, M.A. Revised by E. T. Cook. 


New Maps and Plans. 
ENVIRONS. 


8o Illustrations. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


60 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 


too Illus. Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzanee, Land’s End, 
Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, cach. 


LLANGOLLEN and Lonpon: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 


Parts and New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and ail Booksellers. 
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The Saturday Review. 


A Delightful Book for 
Summer and Xoliday Reading. 


ALL WHO LOVE GARDENS, 
WATERWAYS, SPORT, AND 
OLD-TIME TRAVEL 


Should secure a copy of 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND 
With a Special Memoir by 


SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart 


CONTENTS: 
CHAP. 


I. MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 

I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY. 

Il, SCOTTISH GARDENS. 

COTTAGE GARDENS. 

lv. ON THE CONTINENT. 
II. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 
III. SCOTTISH GAMES— 

I. GOLF, 

CURLING. 

11], THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 
IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLQ WATERWAYS. 


VII. THE OLD RIVIERA. 
VIII. MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 


1]. DEPORTMENT. 
Ill. CONVERSATION. 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 


OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. 

PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 73. From a Photograph 
by E. Janet Campbell Colquhoun. 

STRALOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 

PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 42. 

VIEW FROM BALCONY, VILLA FALCONE, SORRENTO. By 
Elizabeth Blanche Shand. 

BARRA CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 

‘TAIL PIECES BY DONALD MACLAREN ; AND A PICTURE OF 


THE OLD BEECH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn from a 
Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of Aberdeen. 


The book is not a mere collection of essays; it is 
intended as a memorial to one whose friends, personal 
and literary, were legion. It contains illustrations in 
colour and black and white of places to which Mr. and 
Mrs. Shand were attached, portraits of Mr. Shand at 
42 and 73 years of age. 


‘* Memories of Gardens” should be in every library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price 10s. 6d. net; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 
post free for the pubtiched price. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


9 | ‘HE READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from 
_ Wednesday, September 1st, to Saturday, September 4th, inclusive. 
F. G. KENYON, 
Director and Principal Librarian, 
25th August, 1909. 


THE CONDUIT STREET — GALLERIES. 


The att of E s, Trustees, ‘ors, and 
of selling Works of Art, Family Je 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Boo! Xs, Old 
and other Valuables, i is drawn to Sood 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
Auction GaLLERiEs, 9 ConpuIT STREET, AND 234 Mappox W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other 
to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for poten Messrs. Eos, 


RANK & RuTLey’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
try Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Owners, who may be desirous 
Old’ Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND ey with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and 


Army. Recognised by the Army Lo e Pla ying: -fields. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physi lennaion Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours : Open Scholarship, Baitiol Co College ; rst, Open Scholarships, 


Hertford and Merton sae a oa lace Naval Clerkships ; Admissions to Sand- 
burst, Osborne, &c. RM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th. 
Apply Headmaster, Ae Ruse, D.D. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND, 


aft 
WARRANTED FERF 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES, 


Black A pair Ivory Handles In 
Ivory ands Russ ia Leather Case 2is. 
Kropp DU 6a. Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


Ossporne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE ” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905), 


The only Illustrated Record of 


Monthly Events in the Army and Navy, 
the Territorial Forces, and the Naval 
Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 


The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the rst of each month 
except when that date falls on a Sunday, when it is published on the following day. 

It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
if required. 


A S Ci Scale o ae for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 

of Each eed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the 

& HRONICLE R.S.), 111 Jermyn Street, St. James’ 
lop, . 
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WHITE PROPHET 


A New Novel 
By HALL CAINE. 


2 vols. cloth, 4g, net. 


** Of living Authors Mr. Hall Caine must certainly 
sway as multitudinous a following as any man. The 
publication of a novel from his pen has become, indeed, 
for England and America something of an international 
event. . . . For so complicated, sustained, and thrilling 
a plot only admiration will be extorted.”— 7imes. 

HEINEMANN’s LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


“The White Prophet’ has the intensity, the power, 
the great virtue of unexpectedness in successive dénoue- 
ments which are characteristic of its author. . .. Mr. 
Hall Caine’s power of riveting and engrossing the attention 
Of the fiction-reading public will be found in this novel 
unabated and still in its zenith.” — Liverpool Post. 

HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


‘The splendid thing about him is that he does not 
write with his tongue in his cheek, but honestly believes 
that men and women talk and behave as he makes 
them talk and behave. It is this burning faith of his 
that will bring conviction to many thousands of his 
readers.” —Dazly News. 

HEINEMANN’s LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


“It is a good book. . . . It is written with an 
almost passionate sincerity. Mr. Hall Caine tells it with 
simplicity, clearness, and with abounding picturesque- 
ness.”—Daily Graphic. 

HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


“There is movement and excitement in this 
book.”—Morning Post. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


**TIt is the story which is the thing, and the play of 
passionate character. . . . Gordon Lord and Helena 
Graves and Ishmael will be as oe as the many 
other heroes and heroines who figure in the author’s 
gallery of worthies.”—Dazly Telegraph. 

HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


‘*Mr. Hall Caine has succeeded in writing a novel 
that will appeal powerfully to the public.” —Standard. 
HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


‘* The book moves strongly and serenely in an atmo- 
sphere of imagination . . . which keeps its interest in 
a running climax from beginning to end.” —Scofsman. 

NEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


‘© A remarkably sensational and interesting story 
unconventional, audacious, and full of food for 
thought.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 

HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 
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THE WHITE PROPHET. 


‘«* The White Prophet’ isstrongly dramatic, and marked 
with all its author’s earnest intensity.”—/ewish World. 
HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


‘*¢ The White Prophet’ is intensely dramatic, thrilling, 
and exciting. The reader becomes fascinated, wondering 
what is going to happen next, and is compelled to go on 
until the end is reached. . . . It isa brilliant piece of 
work.” —Aecord. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN.) 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


“The new sories of Bohn's--tibraries, on which 
judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep a 
careful eye.”—ATHENA:UM. 


Complete Catalogue of nearly 800 volumes 
will be sent on application, 


NEW & FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 


COMPLETION OF MR. TEMPLE SCOTT'S 


EDITION OF SWIFT. <= 


In 12 vols. With numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. §s. each. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by 
the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. Just Published. 
Vol. XII., completing the edition. Bibliography and Full 
Index, with Essays on the Portraits of Swift and Stella by 
the Right Hon. Sir FREDER{CK FALKINER, K.C., and 
on the Relations between Swift and Stella by the Very Rev. 
J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With 
2 Portraits and a view of Woodpark. 


“* Messrs. Bell are to be warmly congratulated on the completion of their 
edition of Swift's Prose Works. Of the care and thoroughness of all concerned 
in it—editors, contributors, publishers, and printers—we cannot speak too 
highly. For the first tims the student has a really complete and _ satisfactory 
edition of Swift's Prose Works, sufficiently annotated and provided with the 
needful bibliographical apparatus, issued in a very convenient form and ata 
very moderate price.” —A shenaum. 


In 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. Vol. I., containing Books I.-XII. 
READY SHORTLY. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Newly Translated into English Prose by E. H. BLAKENEY, 
M.A., Head Master of the King’s School, Ely. 


IN THE PRESS. READY SHORTLY. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF 
AESCHYLUS. 


A New Prose Translation from a Revised Text, by WALTER 
HEADLAM, Litt.D., and C. E. S. HEADLAM, M.A. 


NOW READY. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


(“ POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN LIFE.” 

A Revised Translation by M. STEELE-SMITH, Head 
Lecturer in Modern Languages at Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. With an Introduction and Bibliography by KARL 
BREUL, Litt.D., Ph.D. 


NOW READY. 3 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


A HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
By LEOPOLD VON RANKE._ Translated by E. 
FOSTER. New Edition, revised by G. R. DENNIS, ‘B.A. 


*,* This edition has been revised throughout by the latest German editions, | 
the chapters on Piux |X. and the Vatican Council have been translated for the 
first time, and a new and very full Index has been added. : 


Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


From 1789 to 1814. New and Revised Edition, entirely 
reset. 
**Mignet’s striking, if not wholly impartial, history of the Revolution— 
perhaps the best short history.” theneum. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Messrs. BELL have made arrangements to 
supply selections of 100 or 50 volumes from 
these famous Libraries, for £11 11s. or 
£6 63. net respectively. The volumes may be 
selected without any restriction from the full 
List of the Libraries, which now includes 
nearly 860 volumes in all departments of 
literuture. 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


London : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


Printed tor the Proprietors by Srottiswoopg & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street 
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, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wasster Pace, at the Oifice, 10 King Street, 


in the Parish of St. Pau’, in the County of London. —Saturday, 23 August, 1909. 
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